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QUALITY  and  QUANTITY 

make  the  difference  you  can  SEE 


Professional  lighting  experts  call  the  differ¬ 
ence  “Q  and  Q”  .  .  .  that  means  Quality  and 
Quantity.  For  you,  it  also  means  the  proper 
amount  of  uniform,  well  diffused  classroom 
lighting — controlled  brightness,  no  shadows. 

Public  Service  representatives  will  be  happy 
to  plan  a  “Quality  and  Quantity”  lighting  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  school,  free  of  charge  and  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Simply  contact  your  nearest 
Public  Service  commercial  office. 


LIVE  BETTER 


ELECTRICAL  LY 

A.S4.6I 


HOW  CLOSE  ARE  WE  TO  TEACHING  MACHINES 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM? 


A  Special  Report  on  TMI-GROLIER  Programmed  Courses, 
Programmed  Texts  and  Low-Cost  Teaching  Machines 


The  development  of  prosrrammed 
learning  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  teachers  and  educators 
everywhere  are  asking  how  this  new 
instructional  method  will  affecfrthem, 
their  schools,  and  their  classes. 

TMI-GROLIER,  a  pioneer  in  program¬ 
ming  research  and  teaching  machines, 
has  been  engaged  in  extensive  experi¬ 
mentation  and  testing,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  team  of  educators  and 
psychologists  headed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  E. 
Homme  and  Dr.  James  L.  Evans. 

Working  closely  with  other  psychol¬ 
ogists  in  the  held,  and  drawing  on  the 
best  practical  and  theoretical  experi¬ 
ence  available,  tmi-grolikr  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  programmed  courses 
and  texts.  In  addition,  we  have  per¬ 
fected  and  are  manufacturing  the 
first  practical  low-cost  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  for  use  with  programmed 
courses. 

The  TMI-GROLIER  programmed 
courses  and  texts  include  spelling, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  punctuation, 
music;  basic  courses  in  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Latin  and  Russian, 
and  others.  Every  course  has  been 
extensively  tested,  together  with  the 
TMI-GROLIER  teaching  machine,  in  ac¬ 
tual  classrooms,  such  as  the  Albu¬ 
querque  classroom  pictured  above. 


Feedback  data  are  incorporated  in  the 
final  revisions  of  every  course. 

“Teacliing  machines,  properly  pro~ 
grammed  and  properly  used,  are 
our  best  hope  for  education.” 

This  statement,  made  by  Professor 
James  McClellan  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  perfectly  sum¬ 
marizes  theaspirationsof  TMI-GROLIER. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the 
answers  to  programmed  learning. 
However,  with  the  cooperation  of 
leading  educators,  curriculum  special¬ 
ists,  and  psychologists,  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  first  necessary 
steps  of  this  great  educational  experi¬ 
ment:  we  have  produced  a  series  of 
thoroughly  tested  programmed 
courses  and  texts;  we  are  now  manu¬ 
facturing  in  quantity  the  first  practi¬ 
cal  teaching  machines  for  those  edu¬ 
cators  who  want  to  test  them. 

Our  next  step  is  clearly  one  in 
which  TMI-GROLIER  must  explore,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  educators  in  the 
nation’s  schools,  the  best  possible 
means  for  utilizing  the  courses  and 


machines  we  now  have,  and  others 
which  are  in  preparation. 

Together,  we  will  find  the  answers 
to  many  questions;  In  what  aspects 
of  learning  can  teaching  machines  be 
of  optimum  use?  How  effective  are 
they  in  the  classroom?  For  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student?  For  the  teacher?  To 
what  extent  should  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  boards  of  education  con¬ 
sider  teaching  machines  and  pro¬ 
grammed  learning? 

In  this  second  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment,  TMI-GROLIER  is  now  at  work, 
correlating  our  findings  with  those  of 
others  in  the  educational  world.  Our 
courses  are  constantly  being  revised 
and  re-designed  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  teacher  and  classroom. 
Our  full-scale  Programming  Facili¬ 
ties  are  coordinated  with  the  main¬ 
stream  of  leading  educational  think¬ 
ing.  In  short,  today’s  classroom  needs 
are  determining  the  direction  of  TMI- 
grolier’s  expanding  services  in  the 
field  of  programmed  learning. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about 
tmi-grolier’s  low-cost  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  and  programmed  courses,  and 
how  you  can  efficiently  test  and  eval¬ 
uate  them,  simply  write  on  your 
school  letterhead  to  Dept.  43 


TEACHING  MATERIALS  CORPORATION 

975  Laxington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

A  Division  of  GROLIER  INCORPORATED 

Publishers  of  The  Book  of  Knowledge  and  The  Encyclopedia  Americana 
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GIVE  YOURSELF 
A  RAISE! 

SAVE  WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS 


PAID  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  TO 
'  $10,000.00  b,. 

permanent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 


ASSETS  OVER  *175  MILLION 


HOW  YOUR  SAVINGS  GROW  WITH  EARN¬ 
INGS  COMPOUNDED  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 
AT  OUR  CURRENT  ANNUAL  RATE. 


Amaunt 

$500 

$1,000 

$5,000 

$10,000 

3 

years 

$571 

$1,143 

$5  718 

$11,436 

5 

years 

$625 

$1,250 

$6,253 

$12,507 

10 

years 

$782 

$1,564 

$7,821 

$15,643 

15 

years 

$978 

$1,956 

$9,783 

$19,566 

20 

years 

$1,223 

$2,447 

_ 1 

$12,236 

$24,472 

SAVE  by 
MAIL... 


POSTPAID  AIR  MAIL  ENVELOPES 


MUTUAL 

SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

PASADENA 

353  EAST  COLORADO  BLVD. 
PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS;  . 

Please  open  my  account  in  the  ■ 

amount  of  $ _  I 

Name  _  ■ 

Address _  i 


City  _  I 


- 

The  Morning  Post 


Not  Just  a  Little  Bit  .  .  . 

Dear  Sir; 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  accept 
several  gradations  of  certification  in  our 
profession.  I've  never  heard  of  partially 
licensed  physicians  or  lawyers.  Why  should 
we  accept  partially  certified  "teachers” 
to  fill  positions  and  dilute  professional 
standards? 

Before  a  district  is  permitted  to  hire  a 
less-than-fully-certified  teacher  or  an  emer¬ 
gency  or  provisional  certificate  is  issued,  I 
would  suggest  requiring: 

1.  Proof  by  the  district  administrator 
that  teacher  agencies  could  not  furnish 
a  certified  applicant — at  any  price. 

2.  Proof  by  the  district  administrator 
that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  vacancies. 

I  am  sure  that  many  “old”  teachers  and 
new  teachers  are  not  aware  that  the  “fully” 
certified  teacher  has  priority  for  a  position. 

a  high  school  librarian 

No  Longer  in  White  .  .  . 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  are  grateful  for  the  article  “The 
School  Nurse  is  a  Pioneer  Specialist”  in 
the  March  RHVIKW. 

However,  we  feel  the  picture  of  the 
nurse  in  full  uniform  and  resembling  a 
hospital  staff  nurse  points  to  the  negative 
side  of  health  rather  than  positive  health — 
healthy  mind  and  Inxly. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Hoard  that  the  discretion  of  dress  be  left 
to  the  local  hoards  of  education  and  that 
street  clothes  he  worn.  The  nurse  is  an 
integral  part  of  education  and  should  not 
be  set  apart  from  the  total  school  life  by 
being  forced  to  comply  with  the  standards 
of  hospitals. 

Ruth  M.  Bollocchio,  R.N.,  pres, 
and  Virginia  C.  Fuge,  R.  N.,  sect. 

Samerset  Caunty  Schoal  Nurses  Assn. 

Dear  Mr.  Reed: 

It  was  with  appreciation  that  I  noted 
the  March  REVIEW  again  carried  an 
article  about  school  nursing,  but  I  was 
dismayed  at  the  illustration.  A  nurse  in 
full  hospital  uniform  with  a  hospital  chart 
in  hand  hardly  is  representative  of  the 
school  nurse  who  is  engaged  in  preventa¬ 
tive  health  and  health  education.  The 
schixil  nurse  is  a  teacher  of  health  whether 
her  teaching  takes  place  in  the  classroom 
or  in  her  daily  contact  with  pupils,  school 
personnel  and  parents.  The  white  uniform, 
the  symbol  of  caring  for  the  sick,  docs 
j  not  seem  appropriate  when  you  have  this 
concept  of  school  nursing. 

I  Dr.  Klein  indicates  that  it  is  general 
i  practice  for  the  graduate  registered  nurse. 


employed  by  a  school,  to  study  other  spe¬ 
cialized  subjects  and  that  additional  prepa¬ 
ration  has  become  almost  routine  practice. 
In  New  Jersey,  to  meet  certification  re¬ 
quirements.  the  school  nurse  must  com¬ 
plete  30  semester  hours  in  specified  areas. 

Dorathy  E.  Crasby 

Oi/r  apologies  for  the  nurse  in  white.  We 
have  been  in  so  many  schools  where  we 
saw  school  nurses  dressed  in  such  a  uni¬ 
form  that  we  did  not  think  the  drawing 
was  untypical.  If  the  trend  for  school 
nurses  is  toward  regular  street  clothes  as 
with  other  teachers,  future  issues  of  the 
REVIEW  certainly  will  note  the  change. 
The  certification  requirements  for  school 
nurses  do  spell  out  12  semester  hours  of 
specific  courses  as  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  and  an  additional  18  to  make 
that  certificate  a  permanent  one. 

Which  Tax  To  Be  For  .  .  . 

Dear  Editor: 

There  is  a  possibility  that  I  am  confused 
as  to  the  stand,  if  any,  that  the  NJEA  is 
taking  regarding  the  sales  tax  issue. 

The  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Princeton 
Research  Service  for  NJEA  regarding  this 
issue,  asks  whether  residents  are  in  favor 
of  an  income  tax.  sales  tax.  or  a  real  estate 
tax.  However,  it  did  not  state  whether  or 
not  teachers  were  polled,  or  if  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  any  of  the  particular  categories 
were  explained  to  those  who  were  polled. 

The  article  (Ecb.  REVIEW,  p.  305) 
states  that  a  majority  of  the  residents  of 
N.J.  appear  in  favor  of  a  sales  tax.  How¬ 
ever,  it  also  states  that  “People  with  col¬ 
lege  educations  arc  more  inclined  to  favor 
a  state  income  tax;  those  with  a  high 
school  education,  a  sales  tax.”  Based  on 
this  statement,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  NJEA  would  have  no  other  choice 
than  to  give  its  support  to  the  proposal  of 
an  income  tax,  if  indeed  any  tax  is  neces¬ 
sary,  since  its  members  all  have  college 
degrees,  and  many  possess  degrees  beyond 
the  basic  bachelor's  degree. 

Narmon  A.  Rats 

In  the  Princeton  Poll,  all  groups  turned 
up  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  sales  tax. 
The  college  educated  group  showed  a 
higher  percentage  than  any  other  group  for 
the  income  tax,  but  still  had  its  largest 
percentage  in  favor  of  a  .sales  tax.  NJEA 
policy  has  been  primarily  aimed  at  securing 
increased  state  school  aid,  regardless  of 
which  of  the  two  taxes  the  Legislature  may 
chiHtse  to  enact.  The  Association,  there¬ 
fore,  supports  a  general  sales  tax  (food 
exempt),  a  persorutl  income  tax,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both,  or  such  other  taxes  as 
will  prttduce  the  necessary  additional  funds 
to  pay  for  the  program. 
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.  .  .  On  This  Month's  Cover 

Tom  Wassell  became  a  winner  in  the 
I960  Kodak  High  School  Photo  Contest  with  his 
entry.  "Crack  Shot.” 
This  young  "aggie”  shooter  knows  that 
even  the  simplest  of  games  still  holds  fascination 
for  spirited  youngsters  in  our  complex  age. 
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PUBIICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFEICES-Th«  NJEA  REVIEW  it  th«  official  publication  of  tha  New 
Jercey  Education  Aisociation,  publithad  10  timet  a  year — on  the  first  of  aach  month  from  September 

through  Jurte.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  at  750  Huyler  St.,  Teterboro,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  it 

at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Pott  Office  at 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of 
postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed  please  tend 

form  3579  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

ADVERTISING-  Persons  interested  in  advertising  should  write  to  the  Editorial  Office  at  180  W.  State 
Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  For  national  advertising  in  the  REVIEW  and  other  state  education  magazines 
write  State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.,  295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  V.;  307  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  I,  III.;  600  S.  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  los  Angeles  5,  Calif.;  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
II,  Calif.  Advertising  is  printed  as  a  service,  but  does  not  imply  endorsement. 

MEMBERSHIP— Annual  dues  are  SIO.OO  for  active  members,  S2.00  for  associate  members,  S2.00  for 
retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  SI 200  or  more,  and  SI. 00  for  retired  teachers  with 
a  retirement  allowance  of  less  than  SI 200.  Those  required  to  have  a  certificate  are  eligible  for 
active  membership  only.  Payment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for 
one  year  from  January  through  January.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  REVIEW. 

TEACHER  WELFARE-  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involvirtg  tenure  are  in¬ 
vited  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the  Executive  Secretary, 
NJEA,  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-5558. 
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C.W.POST 

COLLEGE 


The  National  Education  Assn,  and  its 
departments  meet  in  Atlantic  City, 
June  25-30. 


The  National  Assn,  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  will  have  its  departmental  meeting 
during  the  NBA  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  featuring  as  guest  speaker  Dr.  Lyle 
Ashby,  deputy  executive  secretary,  at  the 
Hotel  Claridge  on  June  26. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  NJ.  chapters  of  the  Future  Business 
Leaders  of  America  will  have  their  first 

annual  state  convention  at  Montclair  State  w  ^  . 

The  NJ.  Vocational  Arts  Education  Assn. 

and  the  NJ.  Industrial  Arts  Assn,  will  hold 
their  4th  annual  N.J.  Student  Craftsman’s 
Fair  (with  winning  student  projects  sent  to 
a  regional  fair  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  30 
selected  from  there  competing  with  four 
other  sections  of  the  U.S.  in  Washington, 
D.C.)  at  the  Public  Service  Auditorium, 
The  Hudson  County  Guidance  and  Park  PI.,  Newark,  May  23-30. 

Personnel  Assn,  is  planning  a  Guidance 

Workshop  at  Jersey  City  State  College  f'las  Day  should  be  observed  in  all  New 
on  May  16.  Jersey  schools,  June  14. 


School,  Flemington,  N.  J.)  at  the  Fleming- 
ton-Raritan  Elementary  School  at  6:30 
p.m.  on  May  22. 


The  Garden  Stale  Ballet  will  present  a 
program  of  particular  interest  to  children. 
“Pas  de  Quatre.”  “The  Enchanted  Piano.” 
“Divertimento,”  and  “Carnival,”  at  12:30 
p.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  at  Chatham  Sr.  H.S. 
on  May  13. 


The  NJ.  Home  Economics  Assn,  will  have 
its  spring  meeting,  featuring  Dr.  Dorothy 
S.  Lyle,  president  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Assn.,  from  8:45  a.m.-3:30  p.m. 
at  the  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton,  on  May  13. 


Mendelssohn's  oratorio  “Elijah”  will  be 
performed  by  the  Newark  State  College 
Eestival  Chorus,  made  up  of  students, 
faculty,  and  residents  of  surrounding  com¬ 
munities,  at  the  college  on  May  16. 


The  Masterwork  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
will  give  Bach's  “Mass  in  B  Minor”  (with 
a  special  dress  rehearsal  for  students  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  May  17)  at  8:00  p.m.  at 
Chatham  H.S.  on  May  19  and  20. 


The  American  Driver  Education  Assn,  will 
have  its  annual  conference  in  Miami 
Beach.  Fla.,  June  14-18. 


The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  will  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
May  21-24. 


The  Westminster  Choir  College  Symphonic 
Choir,  Warren  Martin  conducting,  will 
sing  a  program  including  Hindemith’s  “Ap- 
parebit  Repentina  Dies,”  Verdi’s  “Stabat 
Mater,”  and  Bach’s  “Kyrie”  and  “Christe” 
from  the  “B  Minor  Mass”  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Princeton 
on  May  22. 


The  Hunterdon  Co.  Education  Assn,  will 
hold  its  semi-annual  dinner  (reservations: 
Mrs.  Elsie  Cole.  Flemington- Raritan 


Ihe  National  Assn,  of  Student  Councils 
meets  for  its  annual  conference  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  June  18-22. 


The  Westminster  Choir  College  orchestra 
and  senior  class  choir,  with  Julius  Herford. 
pianist,  will  perform  Bach’s  “Piano  Con¬ 
certo”  and  Pachelbel’s  “Magnificat”  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  college  chapel  in  Prince¬ 
ton  on  May  23. 


A  Summer  Sing — anyone  may  participate 
— of  Verdi’s  “Requiem”  will  be  conducted 
by  David  Randolph  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Materwork  Music  and  Art  Foundation 
at  Hanover  Park  Reg.  H.S.  at  8:00  p.m.  on 
June  14. 


Accredited 


Middle 

States 

Association 


BROOKVILLE,  LONG  ISLAND 


A  Student  Show  will  be  on  exhibition  in 
the  Douglass  College  Art  Gallery,  Recita¬ 
tion  Building,  (Mon.-Fri.  9-4;  Sat.  9-noon). 

May  15-June  7. 


offers  opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  development 
of  secondary  school  teachers  in  a  graduate 
program  of  high  standards. 

Graduate  programs  applicable  for  professional  certification  in 

TEACHER  EDUCATION.  LIBRARY  SCIENCE.  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELLING, 
ENGLISH.  HISTORY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS,  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

TWO  5-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

JUNE  26th  to  JULY  28th;  JULY  31  $t  to  SEPT.  1st. 

DISTINGUISHED  FACULTY 
OUTSTANDING  LIBRARY 

New  Men's  and  Women's  Residence  Halls 

Applications  from 

DIRECTOR  of  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
C.  W.  POST  COLLEGE 
P.O.,  GREENVALE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Nahum  Tsehaebasov  in  a  retrospective 
exhibition  will  be  shown  in  the  Bosshart 
Hall  Gallery  at  Glassboro  State  College, 
through  May  20. 


Situated  on  the  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island,  the  campus  is  just  one 
hour  from  New  York  City's  theatres, 
museums,  concerts,  and  other 
cultural  and  recreational  activities. 
Nearby  are  famous  beaches,  sailing 
clubs,  summer  stock  theatres, 
parks,  golf  courses. 

126  acre  campus  facilities  include  a 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  riding 
stable,  outdoor  plays  and  concerts. 


Children's  Paintings  from  Southeast  Asia 
will  be  shown  in  the  Savitz  Library  Stack 
Room  at  Glassboro  State  College,  through 

May  21. 


Art  by  art  majors  in  the  Bosshart  Hall 
Gallery,  by  non-art  majors  in  the  Savitz 
Library  Browsing  Room,  and  by  South 
Jersey  children  in  the  library’s  Stack  Room 
will  be  shown  at  Glassbt>ro  State  College, 
May  22-June  8. 
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Temple 
University 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
for  1961 

Most  Classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis 
and  Barton  Halls,  the  recently 
completed,  modem,  entirely  air- 
conditioned  classroom  buildings  on 
the  University  Campus. 


A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
is  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION 
Monday,  June  5  to 
Friday,  June  23 

Registration 

Friday,  Jut*e  2  9  o.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 

Monday,  June  26  to 
Friday,  August  4 

Registrotion 

Friday,  June  23  9  a.nv.  to  2:30  p.nv. 

Saturday,  June  24  9  o.m.  to  1 1  o.m. 


' '  — p'^irmoer  0 

ll•gjttration 

f^'‘<oy,AuBu„4  9  o.m.  fo  : 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 
A  Latin-American  studytour  will  be  offered  in  Education. 

For  hrther  information  write  or  visit  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  Daily  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


may,  mi 
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NOW  -  learning  to  write  is 
EASIER,  MORE  FUN 
MORE  REWARDING 


Learning  to  write  can  be  fun  for  your 
pupils.  And  it  is  —  with  this  new 
version  of  the  nationally  popular 
Zaner-Bloser  system  of  handwriting. 
The  result  of  years  of  research 
and  classroom  teaching,  GUIDING 
GROWTH  IN  HANDWRITING  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  handwriting 
as  a  communication  art.  It  starts 
with  manuscript  writing  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  progresses  easily  and 
naturally  to  cursive  writing.  Attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated  throughout,  it  co- 


GUIDING  GROWTH  IN  HANDWRITING 


ordinates  writing  technique,  forms  of 
written  expression  and  content  areas. 
It  correlates  writing  with  language 
arts,  social  studies,  health,  science  and 
other  subjects.  It  allows  for  transi¬ 
tion  from  manuscript  to  cursive  in 
either  Grade  2  or  Grade  3.  It  pro¬ 
vides  two  professional  Reference 
Manuals  for  teachers — and  a  separate 
pre-writing  book  for  the  kindergarten 
set. 

Easy  for  teachers,  easy  for  students. 
GUIDING  GROWTH  IN  HAND- 
WRITING  is  the  new,  easy,  practical 
way  to  teaching  and  learning  better 
_ _ _  \  penmanship. 

' '  ^  V  \  Writt  for  FREE  full-tolor  brochure 

612  N.  Pork  St.,  Celumbu*,  Ohio 
•  Dept.  N.  J. 


I  tocV'  Doy 


^Suve  Now  For  Summer  ...” 

Tour  money  earns  extra  interest  in  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


Clorencs  S.  Sloter 
Senior  High  School 
Atlontic  City 
344-7011 
BAYONNE 
Josiph  P.  Nelson 
0.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne 
FE  9-2121 
BURLINGTON  CO. 

Milton  Hershberger 
4  Loromoor  Drive 
Burlington 
DU  7-2S37 
CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  6th  St. 

Camden 
WO  4-S084 
CAPE  MAY  CO. 

Marion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  Co.  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Courthouse 
CA  S-6381 
CENTRAL  BERGEN 
Theresa  Van  Watering 
202  Bogart  Rd. 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

01  3-7780 
CUMBERLAND  CO. 

Mrs.  Maty  H.  Doerr 
18  Columbia  Ave. 
Vineland 
OX  2-7869 


Carl  B.  Strong 
401  Douglas  St. 
Englewood 
to  8-2310 
ESSEX  CO. 

Richard  Cahill 
ISS  Brood  St. 

Bloomfield 
PI  3-90S8 

GARFIELD— SO.  BERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivan 
Mark  Twain  Sch.  No.  3 
Gorfield 
PR  7-1706 
HOBOKEN 

Dominick  A.  Foleo 
Demarest  High  School 
Hoboken 
HO  3-1966 
HUDSON  CO. 

Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbia  Ave. 

Jersey  City 
OL  9-8824 


Francis  X.  Strohaber 
Hunterdon  Control  H. 
Flemlngton,  N.  J. 
lERCER  CO. 

Michael  Angelotti 
lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

T  renton 
EX  6-7S16 


MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COS.  S 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Brood  Street 
Asbury  Pork 
PR  S-8630 

MORRIS  CO.  , 

Jomes  A.  Allen 
6  Court  St. 

Morristown 
JE  9-1717 

NEWARK  ^ 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 
ES  S-9182 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Morris  Wilner  ' 

Grommar  School 
Perth  Amboy 
VA  6-3360 
PASSAIC  CO. 

James  D.  Gallagher 
Room  301 
64  Hamilton  St. 

Paterson 
SH  2-46SS 
SALEM  CO. 

Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Haines 
■  129  H.  Street 

Carney's  Point,  H.  J. 
SOMERSET  CO. 

J.  Harold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St. 
Somerville 
RA  S-6IS3 


SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Horold  W.  Strauss 
BIS  Kens'ngton  Ave. 
Ploinfield 
PI  4-S49S 
TEANECK 

Mrs.  Helen  Soveker 
Teoneck  High  School 
Teoneck 
TE  7-2482 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 

T  renton 
OW  S-8732 


G.  G.  Gundmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork 
CH  S-017S 

WARREN  CO. 

Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
1S7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington 
WE  3-2480 


Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  H.  S. 
West  Orange 
OR  4-24S4 


Dateline  (cont.) 

A  Student-Faculty  art  exhibition  for  an¬ 
nual  Spring  Guest  Day  will  be  shown  at 
Paterson  State  College  through  May  22. 

Artists — amateur,  professional,  or  student 
— are  invited  to  an  outdoor  sketching  class 
being  conducted  by  Ugo  Giannini  at  his 
studio.  159  South  St.,  Morristown,  begin¬ 
ning  at  9:(K)  a.m.,  as  part  of  the  Master- 
work  Sixth  Annual  Festival  of  Music  and 
Art.  on  June  10. 

“Work  by  New  Jersey  Artists,”  the  fourth 
triennial  statewide  juried  exhibition  by 
artists  now  living  or  teaching  in  the  state, 
will  be  shown  at  the  Newark  Museum, 
through  June  II. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

"Progress  ’61,”  a  new  series  of  half-hour 
dcKumentary  programs  about  schools,  is 
being  producecl  by  NJF.A  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fducation  AsscKiation.  Broad¬ 
cast  times  are:  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3, 
Philadelphia.  Sun.  12:30  p.m.  anJ  Tues. 
1:30  a.m. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  hve-minute 
program  of  education  news,  produced  by 
NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Broadcast  times  on  local 
stations  are: 

i  WBUD,  Trenton  .  7:00  p.m. 

!  WCAM,  Camdon  .  6:55  a.m. 

I  WCAAC,  Wildwood  . 10:05  p.m. 

I  WCRV,  Washington  .  1:05  p.m. 

:  WCTC,  Now  Brunswick  .  9:40  p.m. 

I  WFPG,  Atlantic  City  . 12:10  p.m. 

j  WJLK,  Asbury  Park  .  1:20  p.m. 

'  WKDN,  Camdon  .  9:30  a.m. 

I  WAATR,  Morristown  .  1:25  p.m. 

i  WNJR,  Newark  .  9:30  a.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:30  p.m. 

I  WNTA,  Newark  .  7:10  p.m. 

'  WOND,  Pleasantville  .  to  be  announced 

WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.m. 

I  WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

!  WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:15  p.m. 

Montclair  S.C.  Europe  Tour 
Leaves  by  Jet  on  July  9 

I  Forty-six  days  in  Holland,  France, 

!  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  England, 

I  and  Scotland  are  possible  on  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College’s  Cultural  Tour  of 
!  Europe  leaving  via  KLM  on  July  9.  I 
Flying  on  trans-Atlantic  jet,  the 
varied  trip  will  include  a  visit  to  the 
famous  Rijks  Museum  to  see  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  other  Dutch  masters, 
Paris  on  Bastille  Day,  and  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland. 

Emil  Kahn,  of  the  Montclair 
faculty,  will  be  the  director. 

I  The  tour  cost  of  $1,412.00  takes 
care  of  most  expenses  except  indi¬ 
vidual  personal  items  and  includes 
i  six  points  of  academic  credit. 
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THI  MOON  SIEN  FROM  lAITH 


CRFSCINT 


FIRST  QOARTtR 


Thu  clat$room-tetted  illustration 
from  the  Moon  article  appears  in 
color  in  the  1961  World  Book. 


World  Book’s  suitability  for  student  use  is  no  more  by 
chanee  than  a  scientific  equation.  The  c-ompletely  up-to- 
date  World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  the  product  of  continu¬ 
ing  research— not  in  the  field  of  modern  education  alone, 
but  with  students  themselves.  In  selected  classrooms  across 
the  nation,  innovations  and  advances  in  visual  aids  are 
exposed,  tested,  and  revised  so  that  students  everywhere 
—of  every  age— may  have  the  rewarding  experience  of  read¬ 
ing  and  retaining  accurate  facts,  interestingly  presented  in 
the  exclusive  World  Book  way. 

One  dramatic  example  from  the  1961  World  Book  Ency¬ 
clopedia  is  the  new  visual  series  on  the  Moon.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  combination  of  the  latest  scientific  information  and  the 
most  thoroughly-tested  technique  of  visual  presentation. 


MAY,  1961 


Look  into  today’s  World  Book  and  see  how  the  exploration 
of  science  can  be  an  exciting  adventure  for  your  students. 

NEW  UNIT  ON  ASTRONOMY!  Write  to  the  nearest  office  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new 
teacher  service  unit  in  color,  "Astronomy  -  World  Book  Introduces  the  Universe." 

Catharine  Madonna  T.  E.  P!stt,  Sr. 

P.  O.  Box  73  325  E.  Front  St. 

Erlton,  N.J.  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Harold  Sosted  Read  R.  Bang 

215  E.  Ridgewood  Ave.  1 1  West  42nd  St. 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 

student  tested 

in  300  ''classroom  laboratories” 


VfflWE  THE  A400N 
GETS  ITS  UGHT  V 
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CHOOSE  YOUR  GREYHOUND  INDIVIDUAL  TOUR 
to  these  and  many  more  exciting  vacationlands 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEW  YORK  CITY  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

CALIFORNIA  MEXICO  COLORADO  ROCKIES 

FLORIDA  WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  COLONIAL  VIRGINIA 

UTAH  PARKS  ALASKA  MIAMI  BEACH  FUNARAMA 

CANADA  HAWAII  NIAGARA  FALLS 

YELLOWSTONE  EUROPE  CARIBBEAN 


On  a  Greyhound  Individual  Tour,  Greyhound  helps  you  plan 
yourentiretrip.. .transportation,  hotel  reservations,  sightsee* 
ing... everything.  On  a  Greyhound  Escorted  Tour  you  travel 
with  the  same  happy  group  on  the  same  bus  from  start  to 
finish.  Transportation,  hotel  reservations,  sightseeing  and 
the  services  of  a  trained  Greyhound  Escort  are  included. 


YELU 


STEP  INTO  THE  FUN-PACKED,  FRIENDLY  WHIRL  OF  A  GREYHOUND  VACATION! 

On  a  Greyhound  vacation,  your  choice  is  as  wide  as  the  Greyhound  travel  bureau  help  you  choose  from  hun- 

country.  Greyhound  makes  your  travel  dollar  come  alive  dreds  of  Greyhound  vacations  to  places  you  thought 

to  give  you  more  of  everything  you  vacation  for.  Because  you  couldn't  afford  before.  Slip  a  set  of  Greyhound 

a  Greyhound  vacation  does  cost  so  little  you  can  visit  wheels  under  your  vacation  dream.  Make  it  come  alive! 

more  places... see  more  sights... meet  more  people...  Shake  loose,  unwind... relax  on  a  Greyhound  vacation, 

make  more  friends... and  have  more  fun.  Let  your  Let  yourself  go ...  and  leave  the  driving  to  us. 


CHOICE  OF  40  ESCORTED  TOURS, 
ranging  from  3  to  30  days  in  length!  For  example: 

NEW  ENGLAND,  starting  from  Albany  or  Now  York 
CALIFORNIA,  from  Chicago,  Dallas,  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angolas 
MEXICO  CITY,  from  Los  An^es,  San  Antonio  or  Now  York 
YELLOWSTONE,  from  Chicago,  Los  Angolas,  San  Francisco  or  SaatUa 
FLORIDA,  from  Washington,  D.C, 

BLACK  HILLS,  from  Chicago 


Sand  for  froa  foMars  giving  complata  information  on  axcit- 
ing  Grayhound  tours  from  your  city! 

Mail  to  Greyhound  Highway  Tours,  Dept.  ^-25, 

1632  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 


Address. 


I  am  particularly  interested  in  a  vacation  to. 
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There’s  a  Revolution  Afoot. . . 


Maybe,  as  I  do,  you  get  around  a  lot  these  days  .  . .  attending  meetings 
. . .  and  conferences  . . . 


If  you  do,  you're  hearing  more  than  a  few  people  say  there’s  a  “sweep¬ 
ing  revolution  in  instruction”  going  on  in  the  nation’s  schools  . . . 
They’re  referring,  of  course,  to  the  burgeoning  use  of  electronic  aids  to 
teaching  . . .  which  are  today  being  tried  out  in  many  schools  all  over 
the  land  . . . 


Or.  Jamat  M.  lynch,  U. 


Alert  as  always  to  undercurrents  in  our  profession,  NJEA  is  devoting 
its  annual  Professional  Improvement  Conference  next  fall  to  the  subject 
of  “teaching  machines”  ...  or  “programmed  learning,”  as  some  people 
identify  it .  .  . 


In  our  opinion,  October's  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  Trenton,  will 
be  one  of  the  liveliest  affairs  NJEA  has  ever  held  ...  It  should  draw 
the  kind  of  crowds  that  stormed  conferences  on  reading,  science, 
mathematics,  discipline  and  the  like  ...  in  previous  years  .  .  . 


Some  people  view  teaching  machines  .  .  .  and  similar  electronic  devices 
as  a  boon  . . .  others  see  them  as  a  threat . . . 

If  you  don't  have  an  opinion  on  what  this  revolution  is  ...  if  you  want 
to  be  there  when  we’re  “hearing  all  sides”  ...  if  you  want  to  influence 
the  shape  and  substance  of  coming  events  ...  the  October  Professional 
Improvement  Conference  should  be  put  on  your  calendar  right  now  .  .  . 


Saturday,  October  7,  is  the  date  .  .  .  We  hope  to  see  you  there. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  NJ.  GOVERNOR,  Rapublican  JanMi  P.  Mitchall  (kft)  and  Damecrat  Richard 
B.  Hughas,  will  draw  vatar  aftanlian  la  Iha  school  aid-fox  ittua  in  th«  coming  campaign. 


It's  Mitchell  v.  Hughes 

Gubernatorial  contest  expected 

to  talk  up  school-tax  issue. 

On  April  18,  New  Jersey  voters 
chose  their  party  nominees  for  the 
gubernatorial  contest  next  November. 
James  P,  Mitchell  emerged  as  the 
Republican  nominee;  Richard  B. 
Hughes  was  confirmed  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate. 

While  the  campaign  issues  have 
still  to  be  clearly  defined,  most  ob¬ 
servers  arc  certain  that  state  school 
aid  and  broad-base  taxes  will  be 
among  them.  Experience  in  the 
primary  proved  that  voters  want  to 
talk  this  point. 

Review  readers  will  recall  state¬ 
ments  by  both  candidates  to  the 
Committee  for  School  Support. 

Mr.  Mitchell  advocates  “reform” 
of  New  Jersey's  “patchwork”  of 
taxes.  He  will  determine  his  posi¬ 
tion  after  “study  and  reflection  with 
access  to  all  the  facts  and  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  objective  experts.” 

Mr.  Hughes'  statement  said:  “I  am 
devoting  the  time  at  hand  to  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  all  the  facts,  so  that  in 
the  general  election  campaign,  I  can 
base  my  position  on  those  facts, 
rather  than  political  slogans  or 
catch-alls.” 

Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  ended:  “I 
can  assure  you — I  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  anything  less  than  first-class 
educational  institutions  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.” 

Concluded  Mr.  Hughes:  “If  I  am 
elected  governor,  my  acts  will  be 
based  on  the  facts  themselves  and  on 
the  fullest  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
our  schools  and  their  importance  in 
our  system  of  government.” 

Tax  Plank  Issue  Fought 

School  Support  group  working 

for  favorable  party  platforms. 

This  is  the  month  school  aid  cam¬ 
paigners  have  been  working  toward. 
Both  parties  meet  in  Trenton  during 
May  to  draft  platforms.  The  big 


question  posed:  Would  they  again 
include  planks  pledging  no  new 
taxes? 

The  Committee  for  School  Support 
has  been  carrying  its  fight  for  greater 
state  aid  to  local  schools  directly  to 
the  legislators  and  candidates  who 
develop  the  party  platforms,  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  them  in  many  of  the  state’s 
counties  and  trying  to  convince  them 
( I )  to  oppose  any  “no  new  tax” 
plank  and  (2)  to  support  increased 
state  school  aid. 

Before  the  platform  conventions, 
the  Committee's  steering  committee, 
under  chairman  Leonard  Best  of 
Summit,  met  with  the  platform  com¬ 
mittee  of  each  party  to  explain  its 
objectives.  The  committee  has  also 
shown  its  filmstrip,  “Pupils.  School 
and  Taxes.”  at  least  1,000  times. 

School  Supporters  contend  the 
property  tax  is  an  unfair  means  of 
raising  school  funds.  They  propose 
that  the  state  adopt  a  new  broad- 
based  iax  to  support  education  in 
New  Jersey.  NJEA  would  support  a 
state  income  tax  and  or  a  state  sales 
tax  (food  exempt)  to  provide  the 
necessary  revenue. 

The  Committee  for  School  Support 
has  distributed  hundreds  of  thou¬ 


sands  of  fliers  to  promote  its  goals. 
These  include: 

■ — “Where  the  Candidates  Stand,”  a 
pamphlet  which  told  the  views  on 
state  school  aid  and  taxes  of  the 
gubernatorial  candidates  in  the  April 
primary.  More  than  100,000  of  these 
went  out. 

■ — “How  Fair  Are  Your  Property 
Taxes?,”  a  leaflet  explaining  inequi¬ 
ties  in  present  school  taxation  and 
showing  how  state  aid  from  a  broad- 
base  tax  would  provide  better  educa¬ 
tion  and  make  property  taxes  more 
fair.  A  separate  leaflet  was  prepared 
for  each  county. 

m — “Don't  Be  Fooled,”  a  warning 
that  “When  politicians  say  ‘no  new 
taxes'  they  are  really  promising 
poorer  schools  and  higher  local 
taxes.” 

■ — “Taxation  Issues  in  the  1961 
State  Elections.”  a  statement  by  lead¬ 
ing  New  Jersey  school  groups  urging 
all  state  candidates  to  avoid  any  com¬ 
mitments  which  would  limit  them,  if 
elected,  in  dealing  with  tax  problems. 

How  Fair?  Asks  Homeowner 

Special  fliers  for  most  counties 
show  effects  of  more  state  aid. 

More  and  more  New  Jersey  home- 
owners  are  beginning  to  wonder  if 
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the  property  tax  is  the  best  way  to 
raise  most  funds  for  schools.  Would 
greater  state  aid — from  a  broad-based 
tax — make  the  property  tax  burden 
between  one  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  another  more  fair? 

Th6  big  question  is  posed  by  the 
Committee  for  School  Support  in  a 
series  of  fliers  called  “How  Fair  Are 
Your  Property  Taxes?”  Separate  edi¬ 
tions  for  most  of  the  counties  in  the 
state  show  what  taxes  would  be  paid 
on  a  $15,000  home  in  each  school 
district  to  finance  a  school  program 
costing  $450  per  pupil:  (a)  if  there 
were  no  state  school  aid;  (b)  with 
present  state  school  aid;  and  (c) 
with  the  additional  state  school  aid 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

Almost  any  New  Jersey  property- 
owner  could  reduce  his  taxes  simply 
by  moving  his  house  to  another  town, 
the  fliers  point  out. 

Just  suppose  he  owned  a  house 
worth  $15,000.  And  just  suppose 
every  place  had  about  the  same  kind 
of  schools.  Even  in  his  own  county, 
the  tax  rates  would  vary  from  town 
to  town. 

In  Bergen  County,  for  example, 
the  tax  on  a  $15,000  house  for  the 
same  school  program  would  be  low¬ 
est  in  Tcterboro,  highest  right  next 
door  in  Moonachic.  On  an  average. 
New  Jersey  schools  cost  about  $450 
for  each  pupil  last  year.  On  that 
basis,  the  Teterboro  tax  would  be 
less  than  $1;  the  Moonachie  tax 
would  be  $259. 

The  Committee  is  urging  the  state 
government  to  increase  state  school 
aid  as  one  way  of  making  property 
taxes  more  equitable.  The  flier 
points  out  that  with  no  state  school 
aid  at  all,  $450-a-pupil  schools 
would  require  school  taxes  of  $276 
on  a  $15,000  house  in  Fair  Lawn, 
and  only  $105  in  Fort  Lee.  With 
the  help  these  districts  now  get  from 
the  state,  those  figures  drop  to  $227 
in  Fair  Lawn  and  $93  in  Fort  Lee. 

Proposed  legislation  to  double 
present  aid  would  reduce  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  communities  still  fur¬ 
ther,  the  fliers  point  out.  The  tax 
on  a  $15,000  house  could  then  be 
cut  to  $165  in  Fair  Lawn  and  to  $86 
in  Fort  Lee — a  difference  of  $79  as 
compared  with  the  differenee  of  $171 
without  state  aid. 


New  Tenure  Bill  Introduced 

/III  administrators,  supervisors, 

assistant  principals  to  be  added. 

NJEA’s  proposal  to  extend  tenure 
to  assistant  principals  and  to  all  cer¬ 
tificated  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  positions  has  been  introduced 
in  the  State  Assembly. 

The  bill,  A-500,  is  sponsored  by 
Joseph  M.  Keegan  (D.  Passaic), 
Nelson  Stamler  (R.  Union),  and 
Mrs.  Betty  Kordja  (D.  Passaic). 

The  measure  attempts  to  extend 
tenure  to  all  professional  positions 
not  currently  mentioned  in  present 
laws.  The  present  Teacher  Tenure 
Act  spells  out  “teachers,”  “princi¬ 
pals,”  “assistant  superintendents,” 
and  “superintendents”  for  tenure 
protection.  Other  laws  cover  “school 
nurses,”  “clerks,”  “custodians,”  “at¬ 
tendance  officers”  and  “board  secre¬ 
taries.” 

A-500  adds  “assistant  princi¬ 
pals,”  and  “all  other  supervisory,  di¬ 
rectorial,  and  administrative  em¬ 
ployees  .  .  .  who  are  required  to 
hold  an  appropriate  certificate  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners”  to  the 
titles  specified  in  the  Teacher  Ten¬ 
ure  Act.  Therefore,  any  such  school 
employees  under  tenure  could  not  be 
dismissed  or  subjected  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  salary  except  for  “inefficiency, 
incapacity,  conduct  unbecoming  a 
teacher,  or  other  just  cause,”  as  is 
true  of  others  presently  under  tenure. 
No  action  could  be  taken  until  after 
a  written  charge  were  preferred 
against  him,  signed  by  the  person 
or  persons  making  the  charge  and 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  schwl 
board.  An  inquiry  to  examine  the 
truth  of  the  charges  would  be  con¬ 


ducted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  accordance  with  the  new 
Tenure  Employees  Hearing  Act, 
which  NJEA  helped  pass  last  year. 

The  proposed  measure  extends 
tenure  to  the  specified  administra¬ 
tors  under  the  same  terms  as  ex¬ 
tended  to  teachers  under  the  present 
laws.  This  is  after  employment  for 
three  consecutive  academic  years 
together  with  employment  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  succeeding  aca¬ 
demic  year,  or  after  employment 
within  a  period  of  any  four  consecu¬ 
tive  academic  years  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  more  than  three  academic 
years. 

Dismissals  caused  by  staff  reduc¬ 
tions  would  be  governed  by  seniority 
rules  similar  to  present  laws. 

Still  not  covered  by  tenure  would 
be  those  who  are  not  holders  of 
proper  teachers’  certificates  or  those 
in  supervisory,  directorial,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions  for  which  an 
appropriate  certificate  has  not  been 
established  by  the  State  Board.  The 
measure  would  also  not  apply  unless 
the  person  spends  at  least  50  percent 
of  his  time  in  the  administrative, 
supervisory,  or  directorial  position. 

Big  Moment  of  Decision 

Delegate  Assembly  acts  May  19 

on  '‘Greater  NJEA”  proposal. 

May  is  the  month  for  NJEA's  big 
decision.  Does  the  Association  em¬ 
bark  on  an  extensive  expansion  of 
services?  Should  dues  go  up  to 
$I5.(X)  next  year? 

The  92-member  Delegate  Assent 
bly  will  decide  the  issue  on  May  19. 
That  evening,  the  AssiK'iation’s 


THE  THREE  SPONSORS  of  A-500,  Jotoph  Koogon  (D.  Potsoic),  Mrs.  Botty  Kordja  (D.  Pottoic),  and  | 

Nolion  Stamlor  (R.  Union),  havo  put  thoir  nomot  on  a  bill  to  oxtond  tonuro  protection  to  oil 
cortificotod  odminittrotivo  and  luporvitory  pofitiont.  ' 
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policy-making  body,  which  repre¬ 
sents  each  500  members  in  a  county, 
will  act  on  amending  the  By-Laws. 
The  proposed  amendment  reads: 

"1.  Dual.  Tha  annual  dual  af  Activa  Mam- 
ban  ihall  ba  (tan)  fiftutn  dollars,  oxcopt 
that  tha  duas  for  Ratirad  Taochars  shall  ba 
two  dollars,  and  a  mombar  raeaiving  a  ra- 
tiramant  ollowonca  of  lass  than  twalvo  hun- 
drad  dollars  shall  pay  ona  dollar.  Tha 
annual  duos  of  Associota  Membars  shall  ba 
(two)  three  dollars." 

Behind  this  changing  of  two  words 
is  an  extensive  plan  for  enlarging 
the  Association’s  program  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Some  425  speakers,  recruited 
from  the  various  NJEA  committees, 
have  been  describing  this  “Greater 
NJEA”  to  teachers  in  all  districts 
during  the  past  two  months. 

The  D.A.  will  also  consider  two 
budgets  for  1961-62  prepared  by  the 
NJEA  Budget  Committee.  That 
group  has  alternate  reports,  one 
based  on  continuation  of  the  $10 
dues  and  the  other  outlining  the 
prospects  of  the  $15  program. 

At  its  meeting  in  January,  when 
the  expanded  program  was  presented, 
the  Delegate  Assembly  gave  condi¬ 
tional  approval  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Building  Committee  for 
a  new  headquarters.  This  project, 
estimated  at  an  overall  cost  of  $1.1 
million,  would  replace  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  current  two  buildings  with  a 
new  five-story  modern  structure  con¬ 
taining  over  30,000  square  feet,  al¬ 
lowing  considerable  extra  rental  area 
for  future  expansion,  and  including  a 
two-level  76-car  parking  structure.  In 
following  the  financing  plan  outlined 
in  the  “Greater  NJEA”  report  (see 
March  Review,  pp.  367-370),  the 
Budget  Committee’s  $15  dues  pro¬ 
posal  would  add  next  year  at  least 
$125,000  to  current  reserves  toward 
the  down  payment  needed  to  start 
construction.  The  remainder  of  the 
additional  dues  income  would  provide 
for  normal  growth  of  a  number  of 
existing  services  and  also  for  starting 
some  new  services  projected  in 
the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan. 


Bonnia  Murray 


Carman  CavoUara 


Jimmy  foyca 


The  Only  "Stai^'  Shining 

Hopes  are  high  for  Rita  Jacoby 
to  he  national  DCT  president. 

Will  New  Jersey’s  “star”  become 
the  president-elect  of  the  NEA  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers? 
The  Rita  Jacoby  Campaign  Commit- 
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tee  hopes  so,  and  is  backing  up  its 
wishes  with  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
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Miss  Jacoby,  the  choice  of  NJEA 
and  the  New  Jersey  classroom  teach¬ 
er  organization,  remains  the  only 
candidate  for  the  post,  which  will 
be  filled  Monday,  June  26,  during  the 
NEA  convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

To  promote  Miss  Jacoby,  the 
Campaign  Committee  has: 

■ — Distributed  a  pamphlet,  detailing 
Miss  Jacoby’s  achievements,  and 
what  prominent  educators  think  of 
her,  to  leaders  of  educational  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  other  49  states.  A  capsule 
biography,  “About  Our  Star,”  gives 
highlights  of  her  career. 

■ — Sent  letters  to  all  local  and  county 
education  association  presidents  in 
New  Jersey  telling  how  they  can  help 
elect  her. 


■ — Made  arrangements  to  mail  cam¬ 
paign  literature  to  every  person 
certified  as  a  delegate  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

To  vote  for  Miss  Jacoby,  a  local 
association  must  be  affiliated  with 
NEA  (by  having  at  least  51  class¬ 
room  teacher  NEA  members).  The 
local  president  must  certify  delegates 
and  alternates  on  forms  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Miss  Jacoby  is  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
two  NEA  state  directors  and  is  im¬ 
mediate  past-president  of  the  N.J. 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Assn. 


Federal  Aid  on  Slow  March 

Bill  to  give  N.J.  $14  million, 
as  much  as  $280  per  teacher. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DETAILS,  such  os  drafring  a  constitution,  woro  on*  of  sovorol  topics  prosontod 
to  local  toochor  association  officers  at  the  1961  NJEA  Leadership  Conference  on  April  IS. 


How  To  Be  a  Cobalt  Bomb 


A  prescription  for  a  "grand  explosion"  by  "Andy"  Holt, 
luncheon  speaker  at  the  1961  NJEA  Leadership  Conference. 


■  IF  YOU  ever  intend  to  make  a  cobalt  bomb,  here  is  what  you  have 
to  put  into  it.  Just  three  things. 

The  first  ingredient  is  the  hydrogen — that’s  the  explosive  substance  that 
makes  it  blow  up. 

The  second  ingredient  is  uranium — that’s  the  fuse  that  sets  off  the 
explosion.  You’ve  got  to  have  that. 

And  the  third  is  the  cobalt — which  gives  a  tremendous  spread  to  the 
influence  of  the  bomb. 

Now  if  you  want  to  be  a  “cobalt  bomb”  teacher,  you’ve  got  to  have 
those  three  ingredients  .  .  .  but  in  a  little  different  form. 

If  you’ve  got  hydrogen — or  explosive  substance — it’s  got  to  be  a  belief 
in  a  divine  being  .  .  .  and  a  desire  to  serve  him. 

To  have  the  uranium — that’s  the  fuse  that  sets  off  the  explosion — in 
you  there  must  be  a  belief  that  education  is  important  .  .  .  and  that  you 
have  been  called  to  teach.  You’ve  gof  to  go  about  your  work  with  the 
zeal  of  a  missionary. 

Our  third  ingredient  is  that  cobalt  that  gives  a  tremendous  spread  to 
the  influence  of  the  bomb.  In  you  that  must  be  a  genuine  love  of  children. 
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The  Kennedy  administration’s  fed¬ 
eral  school  aid  bill  continues  its  slow 
march  through  Congress.  If  passed, 
what  would  it  do  for  New  Jersey? 

It  would  bring  over  $14  million 
in  federal  funds  into  the  state  to  be 
used  for  teacher  salaries  or  school 
construction.  If  put  entirely  into 
salaries,  the  federal  aid  would  give 
an  average  increase  of  $280  per 
teacher. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill 
contains  a  provision  that  10  percent 
of  the  federal  funds  given  to  any  one 
state  be  set  aside  for  special  projects. 
Rep.  Cleveland  Bailey  (D..  W.  Va.), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
education  of  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee,  told  a  recent 


meeting  of  NJEA’s  Enrollment  and 
NEA  Coordinating  Committees  that 
this  provision  will  probably  be  re¬ 
moved.  Southern  states,  suspicious  of 
federal  control,  object  to  it,  he  said. 

One  of  the  traditional  roadblocks 
to  federal  education  aid — amend¬ 
ments  linking  it  to  school  desegre¬ 
gation — has  not  appeared  to  date. 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New 
York,  who  so  amended  an  earlier  bill, 
has  said  he  will  not  inject  that  issue 
in  the  Kennedy  measure. 

A  new  wind  is  blowing  through 
the  South.  Some  Southern  states, 
which  have  balked  because  of  previ¬ 
ous  desegregation  riders,  now  appear 


to  be  working  to  keep  their  public  | 
schools  open  and  would  accept  fed-  | 
cral  aid  to  help  them  do  so.  1 

The  Georgia  Legislature  has  voted  ' 
2-1  as  favoring  H.R.  4970.  For  the  ' 
first  time  in  recent  history.  South 
Carolina  teachers  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  federal  aid. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons, 
perhaps,  that  Rep.  Bailey,  a  former 
teacher  and  school  superintendent, 
told  the  Enrollment  and  Coordinating 
Committees:  "Chances  for  federal  aid 
have  never  been  better.” 

i 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Rep.  , 
Frank  Thompson  Jr.  (D.  4th  Dist.)  | 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  f 
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I  know  some  teachers — some  who  are  just  active  in  the  profession — they 
love  everything  about  teaching  except  the  children.  .  ,  .  You've  got  to 
love  all  your  children.  You've  got  to  love  them  so  much  that  you  can 
overlook  their  weaknesses  .  .  .  that  you  can  forgive  their  mistakes  .  .  . 
that  you  are  willing  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  trying  to  develop  what¬ 
ever  talent  they  may  have. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  a  “cobalt  bomb  teacher'' — somebody  about 
whom  you  have  never  heard — Miss  Johnnie  Hale. 

.  .  .  Now  I  used  to  work  in  my  teachers’  association.  1  worked  pretty 
hard  too.  But  the  one  difference  in  my  working  and  Miss  Johnnie’s  work¬ 
ing  ..  .  my  reason  for  working  was  that  1  wanted  to  be  elected  president — 
and  I  was  .  .  .  Miss  Johnnie  had  one  motive  in  mind — and  that  was  to 
serve  the  profession  she  loved,  and  she  worked  her  heart  out  for  it. 

...  I  know  of  no  other  town  in  America,  the  size  of  my  own,  that  has 
adopted  as  many  resolutions  in  favor  of  education  of  one  sort  or  another 
— thanks  to  Miss  Johnnie  Hale  .  .  .  everything  from  an  increase  in 
teacher  salaries  to  a  Persian  rug  for  the  principal's  oilice  .  .  .  she  was 
a  member  of  every  local  organization  in  the  town  .  .  .  and  sooner  or 
later  got  herself  placed  on  its  resolutions  committee. 

.  .  .  There’s  one  advantage  of  teaching  school  for  40  years  in  the  same 
place.  There  finally  comes  a  time  when  you’ve  taught  everybody — the 
mayor,  the  city  council,  the  board  of  education.  That’s  an  advantage  if 
you  want  to  make  it  so  .  .  .  and  Miss  Johnnie  did. 

When  she  was  finally  asked  to  say  a  few  words  at  her  retirement  dinner, 
she  came  up  with  just  two  sentences — two  sentences  in  which  she  summed 
up  her  whole  philosophy  of  education.  She  said,  “I’ve  enjoyed  every  day 
I’ve  taught  school.  And  I  loved  every  child  I  ever  taught.’’ 

What  was  the  secret  of  success  of  Miss  Johnnie  Hale?  It  was  simple. 
She  loved  every  child  in  her  classroom — genius,  dullard,  angel,  mischief- 
maker.  Every  child  in  her  classroom  was  a  most  important  person  in  the 
world.  And  she  treated  him  that  way. 

The  influence  of  an  American  teacher  is  just  like  a  chain  reaction. 
It  starts  here  in  a  little  classroom.  It  expands  to  all  the  people  who  are 
ever  taught,  to  all  their  children  and  all  their  children’s  children,  to  all 
the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  .  .  .  and  continues  on  into 
eternity.  Such  an  influence  is  more  powerful  by  far  than  the  influence  of 
a  cobalt  bomb. 


the  Senate,  Sen.  Harrison  Williams 
(p.  N.  J.)  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
S-1021,  the  companion  measure. 

School  There,  Live  Here 

NJEA  .survey  .shows  one-third  of 

Jerseyans  were  horn  elsewhere. 

Why  should  New  Jerseyans  sup¬ 
port  federal  aid,  with  our  tax  money 
“going  to  Washington”  and  then 
coming  back? 

A  study  by  NJEA’s  research  divi¬ 
sion  provides  this  answer:  One  third 
of  New  Jersey's  population  has  come 
from  other  states.  If  they  come  from 
poor  states  with  inferior  schools.  New 


Jersey  will  have  many  citizens  with 
inferior  educations. 

In  an  analysis  of  1950  Census  fig¬ 
ures,  the  research  division  finds: 
m — Approximately  32  percent  of 
New  Jersey  residents  were  bom  in 
other  states. 

■ — Of  this  group,  20  percent  were 
born  in  the  South.  This  is  seven  per¬ 
cent  of  New  Jersey’s  1950  popula¬ 
tion. 

■ — Virginia  alone  contributed  49,000 
non-natives  to  the  state’s  population. 
Over  41,000  came  from  Georgia, 
37,0(X)  from  North  Carolina.  29,000 
from  South  Carolina. 

■ — New  Jersey’s  1950  population  in- 


OPENING  fh«  mMtingt  wos  kaynetar 
Michoal  B.  Gilligan  (laft),  pratidant  of  Jartay 
City  Slola  Collaga.  Praiiding  ofRcar  for  tho 
day  wot  NJEA  pratidant  Jomat  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 


eluded  natives  of  every  one  of  the 
present  50  states. 

Conversely,  over  a  half-million 
residents  of  other  states  in  1 950  were 
bom  in  New  Jersey. 

We  are  already  “aiding”  other 
states  by  sending  out  those  bom  in 
our  state  to  become  residents  else¬ 
where. 


HUMBLE  OIL  public  ralotiont  diractor,  Tom 
Golloghor,  loft,  and  NJEA  p.r.  diractor,  Lowit 
R.  Applagoto,  waro  two  ponalittt  tuggoiting 
woyt  of  “winning  friondt  for  aducotion." 


John  Cox, 

rodio-TV  coordinator  in 
NEA't  pratt-radio 
divition,  tuggattad  woyt 
of  tocuring  public 
tarvico  air  tima. 


Actuary  Picked  for  Study 

NJEA  to  look  at  financial  ha.se 
of  N.  J.  teacher  retirement  plan. 

Huggins  and  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
is  NJEA’s  choice  to  conduct  a  fact¬ 
finding  study  on  the  effectiveness  of 
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the  N.J.  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund. 

The  company  is  the  actuary  for 
the  State  Teachers’  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  School  Employees’ 
Retirement  System  of  Ohio.  It  re¬ 
cently  became  actuary  for  the  State 
Teachers’  Retirement  System  of 
Texas. 

The  NJEA  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  the  study,  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly  agreed  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  One  purpose  is  to  secure  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  future  to  judge  better 
any  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
retirement  system. 

The  committee  is  also  concerned 
because  approximately  one-third  of 
current  Jersey  teachers  were  not  em¬ 
ployed  here  when  the  new  plan,  inte¬ 
grated  with  social  security,  was  put 
into  effect  in  1956.  The  report  would 
provide  more  answers  for  those  who 
continue  to  question  the  relative 
benefits  of  the  New  Jersey  retirement 
plan  as  compared  to  plans  in  other 
states  and  in  private  industry. 

In  studying  the  system  as  it  affects 
present  active  members,  Huggins  and 
Co.  proposes  to  determine  the  equity 
of  contributions  by  members  and  the 
State  in  view  of  the  beneht  level.  The 
company  will  also  see  how  the  system 
is  coordinated  with  federal  social  se¬ 
curity,  the  cost  of  methods  other 
than  social  security  for  providing 
comparable  survivor  benefits,  and 
how  the  system  compares  with 
teacher  retirement  systems  in  other 
large  industrial  states  and  with  pri¬ 
vate  pension  plans  in  industry. 

In  studying  the  more  than  8,000 
retired  members,  Huggins  and  Co. 
would  weigh  possible  adjustments  of 
their  benefits. 

The  actuarial  basis  of  the  fund 
would  also  be  reviewed.  Actuarial 
tables  used  by  the  TP&AF  would  be 
compared  to  valuation  and  experi¬ 
ence  study  reports  to  give  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  as  to  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  system. 

Inc.  Makes  a  Difference 

Incorporation  suggested  for 

local  teacher  organizations. 

“Hometown  Education  Assn.,  Inc.” 
or  just  “Hometown  Education 
Assn.”?  The  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  the  former.  Local 


and  county  teacher  organizations 
should  become  corporations. 

Incorporation,  which  could  cost 
anywhere  from  $25  to  $250,  would 
protect  officers  and  members  from 
liability  in  lawsuits  against  their  as¬ 
sociations. 

NJEA’s  attorney  advises  education 
associations  that  if  they  are  incorpo¬ 
rated,  damage  judgments  against 
them  could  not  exceed  the  assets  of 
the  corporation.  If  they  are  not  in¬ 
corporated,  and  liability  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  association,  individual 
members  could  find  themselves  re¬ 
sponsible  for  considerable  damages, 
upon  which  there  would  be  no  limit. 

Counsel  warns  that  education  as¬ 
sociations  carry  on  “various  activ¬ 
ities”  which  could  subject  them  to 
legal  and  financial  liability  in  the 
event  of  accident  or  injury.  These 
activities  range  from  conducting 
meetings  and  dinners,  to  sponsoring 
functions  for  young  people. 

The  Executive  Committee  sug¬ 
gests  that  each  unincorporated  as¬ 
sociation  consult  an  attorney  and 
take  immediate  steps  to  incorporate. 
The  cost  will  depend  upon  the  at¬ 
torney  retained,  the  committee  adds. 

Campaign  Slows  Budget  Talk 

Debate  on  taxes,  but  few  cuts 
expected  on  ’62  appropriations. 

Discussion  of  Governor  Meyner’s 
budget  recommendations  for  1961- 
62  slowed  down  last  month,  while 
most  members  of  the  Legislature’s 
Joint  Appropriations  Committee  were 
busy  campaigning  for  the  primary 
election.  While  most  reports  agreed 
that  few  cuts  could  be  made  in  the 
$467  million  request,  lawmakers 
were  still  at  odds  on  how  to  raise 
some  $39  million  in  additional  taxes 
that  are  necessary  to  make  revenues 
and  expenditures  balance. 

The  Governor  has  suggested  an 
increase  in  auto  registration  fees,  a 
new  tax  on  gas  and  electric  bills,  and 
a  state  tax  on  property  transfers. 

Education  expenditures  under  the 
new  budget  would  be  $14.3  million 
higher  than  the  current  year’s  $170 
million  total  for  schools  and  colleges. 
Most  of  the  increase  would  go  for 
boosts  in  teacher  pensions  and  aid 
to  local  school  districts  required  by 
existing  formulas. 

State  school  aid  would  increase 


about  $4.5  million — from  $97,867,- 
000  to  $102,224,000.  The  amount 
for  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annu¬ 
ity  Fund  would  rise  from  $36,727,- 
000  to  $40,426,000. 

The  proposed  funds  for  education 
would  add  $1.4  million  in  operating 
expenses  for  the  six  State  Colleges 
and  $900,000  for  Rutgers  University 
and  Douglass  College.  Another  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  has  also  been  suggested 
for  salary  range  adjustments  for  the 
college  faculties. 

The  only  capital  construction  rec¬ 
ommended  so  far  is  a  new  building 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Rutgers  has  made  an  additional  re¬ 
quest  to  the  lawmakers,  which  has 
not  been  endorsed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  or  included  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  budget,  asking  $5 Vi  million 
for  more  buildings  at  the  state  uni¬ 
versity.  This  would  provide  for  a 
new  1 ,000-man  dormitory-dining  hall 
project  and  conversion  of  the  present 
Commons  at  the  Men’s  Colleges  in 
New  Brunswick  and  for  another 
classroom  building  at  Douglass. 

The  largest  percentage  of  increase 
in  education  funds  would  go  for  the 
state’s  new  college  scholarship  and 
loan  program.  To  meet  the  third- 
year  costs,  the  Governor’s  recom¬ 
mendation  calls  for  an  increase  from 
$1,284,000  to  $2,012,000. 

"Progress"'  Part  of  TV  Award 

NJEA  Sunday  .series  shares  in 
Freedoms  Foundation  honor. 

NJEA’s  weekly  “Progress”  TV 
series  played  an  important  part 
earlier  this  year  in  bringing  Station 
WRCV-TV,  Channel  3,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  “George  Washington  Honor 
Award”  from  the  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forge. 

“Progress’s”  initial  program  of 
1 960-6 1  described  the  public  schools’ 
method  of  instilling  patriotism  and 
citizenship  in  today’s  school  children. 
The  show  was  the  opening  half-hour 
of  a  two-hour  block  of  four  Sunday 
afternoon  programs  which  were 
grouped  under  the  single  title,  “Des¬ 
tiny  of  Freedom.”  “Progress”  is  seen 
every  Sunday  at  12:30  p.m.  on 
Channel  3. 

The  award  itself  reads,  “for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life.” 
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One  Cnglish  teacher  mokes  it  quite  clear. 


No  "college-educated  housewives'"  for  him;  he'll  go  through 
his  papers  himself,  whether  it  takes  time  or  not. 


The  news  that  someone  else  is 
about  to  perform  our  clerical 
chores  may  sound  good  at  first.  More 
than  a  few  teachers  are  hearing  pro- 
(x>sals  to  separate  the  professional 
duties  of  teaching  from  the  non¬ 
teaching  tasks.  These  would  give  the 
“clerical  chores”  to  somebody — al¬ 
most  anybody — other  than  the 
teacher.  (From  some  reports,  it 
seems  the  demand  for  “college- 
educated  housewives”  might  even 
surpass  the  need  for  teachers.) 

As  an  English  teacher,  I  like  the 
basic  recognition  implied  by  several 
current  projects,  that  teaching  as  we 


know  it  is  more  than  a  full-time  job. 
Helpful  too  are  attempts  to  relieve 
teachers  of  certain  routine  work. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  help 
being  suspicious.  Some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  would  seem  to  decrease 
teaching  effectiveness,  not  increase  it. 

In  applying  labor-saving  plans,  the 
rub  comes  at  the  very  beginning,  in 
that  early  stage  when  someone  de¬ 
cides,  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  that 
a  particular  task  is  essentially  clerical 
or  professional. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  separate 
the  two  very  successfully.  Even  in 
recording  test  scores  on  permanent 
record  cards,  I  have  found  myself 


.  .  . ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Roger  Richards  is  now  grading  papers  for  the  students 
he  teaches  in  the  English  department  at  Jersey  City  S.C. 
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Westfield  HS.,  he  went  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
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acting  in  a  very  professional  capacity 
as  I  evaluated  and  digested  new  in¬ 
formation.  Probably  I  should  have 
known  some  of  the  facts  before,  but 
I  had  never  come  in  contact  with 
them  except  in  working  with  the 
records  myself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  professional  involved  in  almost 
every  clerical  task  a  teacher  per¬ 
forms.  I,  therefore,  am  reluctant  to 
say  that  a  clerk  or  reader  ought  to  re¬ 
lieve  me  of  some  of  my  most  time- 
consuming  clerical  duties. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’m  satisfied 
to  have  a  clerk  maintain  the  central 
register  in  the  office.  And  I  approve 
of  teachers’  receiving  report  cards 
with  the  subjects  and  teachers’  names 
already  typed  in.  But  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  other  things  that  I’d  rather  do 
for  myself.  The  basic  issue  is  to 
decide  when  time  spent  on  paper 
work  deprives  the  teacher  of  time 
to  provide  more  essential  professional 
services. 

first  Task  Rsassignsd 

Consider,  especially,  the  matter  of 
grading  papers.  This  is  frequently 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  to  be 
reassigned,  as  a  chore  for  a  clerk. 
Doubtlessly  there  are  a  few  testing 
situations  in  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  teacher  read  the  pap)ers 
— standardi,zed  tests  given  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes,  for  example. 
But  I  insist  that  such  cases  are  rare. 
Most  of  the  time,  the  grading  of 
papers  is  a  highly  professional  ac¬ 
tivity  which  the  teacher  can  delegate 
only  at  some  sacrifice  to  the  quality 
of  his  teaching. 

Good  teaching — and  hence  good 
learning — depends  as  much  upon  a 
teacher’s  knowledge  of  his  student 
as  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
(which  is  not  to  say  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  or  not  a  teacher 
knows  his  subject).  By  reading  the 
test  papers  a  pupil  writes,  a  teacher 
can  learn  much  about  him. 

Perhaps  I’m  a  bit  sentimental 
about  it,  but  I  like  to  think  of  grading 
a  paper  as  a  brief  interview  with  a 
student.  I  have  become  far  better 
acquainted  with  certain  pupils  from 
reading  their  writing — even  objective 
test  papers — than  from  knowing 
them  in  class. 

I  probably  take  longer  to  grade  a 
set  of  papers  than  conf.  p.  470 
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in  tests.  Few  of  us  think  of  the  I.Q.  I 
as  the  best  or  the  only  true  rating  of  i 
a  student’s  intelligence.  | 

Let’s  not  forget  that  the  test  is  only 
one  way  of  measuring  a  present  apti¬ 
tude  for  understanding  some  facts 
and  performing  some  tasks.  We 
know  that  scholastic  aptitude  is  not 
the  only  factor  affecting  success  in 
school. 

It  is  far  more  important,  we  think, 
to  concern  ourselves  (along  with 
I.Q.)  with  finding  out  a  pupil’s  spe¬ 
cific  strength  and  weakness — and 
then  to  do  something  about  it. 

When  a  child  takes  one  of  the 
batteries  of  standardized  I.O.  tests, 
was  he  feeling  well  that  day?  Even 
though  the  instructions  were  repeated 
and  checked  carefully,  as  per  the 
testing  manual,  did  he  understand 
them?  What  do  we  do  with  I.Q. 
results  that  differ  within  a  range  of 
20-25  points  after  the  many  occa¬ 
sions  a  child  takes  these  batteries  of 
tests  during  his  school  career?  Which 
result  is  the  valid  one?  Do  we  take 
the  highest  score,  the  lowest,  or  do 
we  average  all  the  scores? 

Ouesfions  To  Answer 

The  original  question  has  brought 
up  many  more.  These  are  questions, 
however,  which  should  be  answered 
carefully  before  we  determine 
whether  parents  should  be  told  a 
child's  I.O. 

In  our  own  observation  of  chil¬ 
dren  taking  I.Q.  tests,  we  have  seen 
children  mark  their  choices  cither 
without  reading  the  question,  taking 
pot  luck  on  being  right,  or  marking 
the  answer  sheets  incorrectly  because 
by  Roger  Marchese  ^  understanding  of  the  in- 

and  Mrs.  Rosalyn  Zimmerman  structions,  despite  careful  explanation 

of  details  by  the  test  administrator. 
Can  we  truly  say  that  a  child  over¬ 
achieves  or  undcr-achieves  based  on 
I.Q.  and  achievement  test  correla¬ 
tions,  or  are  we  casting  doubts  on  the 
validity  of  the  test  scores? 

We  have  found  that  when  a  parent 
confers  with  a  teacher  regarding  the 
progress  of  his  child,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  parent  that  the  teacher 
indicate  the  placement  of  the  student 
within  the  class  and  grade  level,  to 
indicate  the  potential  of  the  child,  and 
to  discuss  the  various  habits  and 
reactions  of  the  pupil  as  observed  by 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 

Percentiles  are  probably  the  safest 
and  most  informative  numbers  to  use 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Approach  the  disclosure  of  I.Q.  scores  with  caution;  for  teachers 

have  seen  too  many  variations 
in  scores  and  tests  to  believe  that  I.Q.  is  the  best 

rating  of  a 

4  \  student's  intelligence. 


SHOULD  a  parent  be  told  a  child's 
I.Q.?  This  is  a  question  which 
comes  up  more  and  more  often. 

Before  we  can  answer,  we  must 
first  determine  what  we  mean  by  I.Q. 
Is  it  just  a  statistic,  M.A./C.A.?  Is 
intelligence  something  that  can  be 
perfectly  measured,  like  height  and 
weight?  Are  language  and  non-lan¬ 
guage  factors  all  that  make  up  a 
child's  intelligence?  Are  there  any 
intangibles? 

To  be  sure,  intelligence  tests  have 
many  values,  but  we  in  the  teaching 
profession  have  seen  too  many  vari¬ 
ations  and  differences  in  scores  and 
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Those  Leading  Questions  Linger. . . 


with  parents.  These  numbers  will  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  parent  the  percent  of 
students  whose  performance  his  child 
has  equalled  or  surpassed.  Is  it  far 
better  that  Mrs.  Jones  knows  that 
Johnny’s  I.O.  is  120,  or  that  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  class  he 
ranks  at  the  lower  25th  percentile? 
Even  though  we  attempt  to  interpret 
test  results  carefully,  many  parents 
are  still  confused  and  have  many 
questions. 

Cor*  with  Other  Stores 

We  must  be  careful  too  in  discuss¬ 
ing  grade  placement  scores  or  stand¬ 
ard  scores  of  various  kinds.  Even 
though  these  may  cause  less  trouble 
than  l.Q.  scores,  they  can  cause 
serious  misunderstandings.  Some 
time  ago,  in  accordance  with  school 
policy,  we  informed  a  parent  that 
her  daughter,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  sixth  grade,  obtained  a  grade 
level  score  of  8.6  in  reading  and  10.2 
in  arithmetic.  The  parent  immedi¬ 
ately  thought  that  her  daughter 
should  be  accelerated  since  she  was 
achieving  far  above  her  actual  grade 
level.  We  had  a  trying  time  convinc¬ 
ing  this  parent  that  her  daughter  did 
not  necessarily  rank  higher  in  arith¬ 
metic  than  she  did  in  reading  when 
compared  to  all  the  other  sixth  grad¬ 
ers.  This  is  why,  in  our  opinion, 
percentile  rank  is  less  likely  to  cause 
parents  to  become  concerned. 

By  releasing  l.Q.  data  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  we  run  the  danger  of  playing 
a  numbers  game.  Most  parents  are 
not  trained  to  understand  what  an 
l.Q.  score  might  indicate.  A  parent 
will  be  wondering  why  his  neighbor's 
child,  with  an  1.0.  two  points  lower 
than  his  own  child's,  came  out  with 
a  superior  report  card.  We  grade 
children  in  a  classroom,  not  on  l.Q., 

I  but  upon  what  he  really  does, 
(achievement,  effort,  etc.)  and  how 
'  he  participates  in  classroom  activities. 

Not  Tied  to  Grades 

Since  the  teacher  does  not  base  his 
grades  on  the  l.Q.  of  the  child,  why 
reveal  this  information?  It  is  far 
better  for  the  teacher  to  alert  the  par¬ 
ent  if  a  student  is  not  functioning  and 
working  as  he  should,  and  to  seek 
reasons  for  this  lack  of  achievement. 
It  is  also  better  to  give  confidence  to 
a  parent  that  his  child  is  doing  as 
t  well  as  he  can,  and  cont.  p.  479 


m  HAVING  recently  completed 
20-minute  conferences  with  par¬ 
ents  of  all  my  second  grade  chil¬ 
dren,  I  can  think  back  upon  the 
many  ways  they  indirectly  asked 
about  their  youngster’s  I.Q.’s. 

Teachers  should  help  parents 
to  understand  whether  or  not  their 
children  seem  to  be  working  con¬ 
scientiously.  If  their  test  results 
show  superior  ability,  but  poor 
habits  or  other  deterring  factors 
cause  the  child  to  lag  below  his 
probable  potential,  parents  should 
be  informed  that  some  help  must 
be  secured.  If  parents  are  trying 
to  force  a  child  toward  college 
entrance,  for  example,  when  his 
potential  shows  this  to  be  an  un¬ 
wise  move,  they  should  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  test  results  indicate 
this  reasoning,  but  what  good 
would  it  do  to  tell  them  the  num¬ 
ber  labeling  his  I.Q.? 

Some  of  the  leading  questions 


■  FEW  questions  have  created  a 
greater  furor  recently  than  that 
of  making  l.Q.  scores  available  to 
all  interested  parties.  This  problem 
has  reached  its  apex  in  New  York 
State  where  individual  parents 
have  sought  redress  in  the  courts. 

In  essence,  those  individuals  op¬ 
posed  to  the  public  availability  of 
this  information  are  questioning 
the  ability  of  all  to  interpret  cor¬ 
rectly  that  btxly  of  information 
with  which  they  are  to  be  en¬ 
trusted. 

Qne  unaware  of  the  statistical 
implications  in  an  l.Q.  score 
would  not  know  that  the  "normal” 
or  “average”  score  did  not  occur 
by  element  of  chance  but  rather 
was  statistically  computed  so  that 
future  computations  based  on  a 
norm  of  1(X)  are  relatively  simple. 
One  unaware  of  this  would  also 
not  know  that  such  tests  are  based 
upon  a  sample,  and  not  the  whole 
population. 


are  still  ringing  in  my  ear.  ‘‘Is  he 
capable  of  more  than  he  is  do¬ 
ing?”  ‘‘I  know  he  has  a  good 
mind.”  ‘‘I  won’t  accept  the  fact 
that  he  isn't  capable.”  "He  can  do 
it  at  home,  why  not  at  school?” 
“He  can  do  wonderful  things  with 
his  hands.”  “We  were  so  dis¬ 
appointed  that  he  didn’t  get  all 
A’s.”  “She  seemed  to  be  the 
brightest  of  my  three  children 
at  pre-school  age.”  Middle-child 
comments  and  excuses  are  com¬ 
mon. 

Having  test  results  to  guide  our 
comments,  we  can  help  parents  to 
add  or  subtract  pressures  upon 
their  children.  But  without  an 
extensive  program  of  parent  edu¬ 
cation  to  understanding  test  re¬ 
sults,  everyone  remains  happier 
discussing  generalities  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  abilities. 

— from  Miriam  G.  Wurst, 
Haddonfield 


The  interpretation  of  any  de¬ 
rived  score  by  a  parent  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  emotional  con¬ 
notation  of  such  a  score.  But 
perhaps  of  far  more  importance 
is  the  essential  fact  of  its  meaning. 
The  relationship  of  academic 
achievement  against  performance 
on  a  verbal  or  non-verbal  intelli¬ 
gence  test  cannot  be  accurately 
interpreted  by  one  inexperienced 
though  well-meaning  individual. 
Statistical  errors  may  result  in 
fluctuating  scores  that  are  often 
misunderstood. 

The  rights  and  interests  of  par¬ 
ents  cannot  be  minimized  or 
denied  in  a  democratic  state.  How¬ 
ever,  the  assumption  that  all  are 
equally  qualified  to  interpret  what 
might  be  revealed  to  them  has  no 
psychological  foundation. 

— from  James  Schroeder, 

FImwood  School,  East  Orange 
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Using  nationwide  surveys 
made  by  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  NJEA  Research  Division 
looks  at  New  Jersey  schools  and  taxes 
in  relation  to  other  states. 

How  Does 
New  Jersey 
Compare? 

Better?  worse?  or  just  as  good  as? — those  are 
questions  always  asked  when  people  talk  about 
schools.  How  do  New  Jersey  schools  stand  up  to 


others  in  the  nation?  Are  we  paying  for  schools  as  J 
adequately  and  as  equitably  as  other  states?  h 

A  look  at  the  rankings  of  the  states  in  a  wide  s 
variety  of  categories  begins  to  tell  the  answers. 

New  Jersey  is  a  very  urban  state  (5.)  undergoing  a  a 
higher  than  average  population  growth  (over  25%)  tl 

in  the  past  10  years  (t.).  Much  of  this  gain  is  from  o 

migration,  which  is  seven  times  the  national  average  W  ).  <* 

The  percentage  of  older  people  has  increased  (3.);  it  is  f 
equal  to  the  national  average  (3.).  ii 

New  Jersey  ranks  eighth  in  school  population  (*•)  n 
but  is  below  most  other  states  in  school  age  population  (' 
as  percent  of  total  population  (t3.).  However,  this  per-  c 

centage  is  increasing  at  a  higher  than  average  rate  (t3  ).  e 

New  Jersey’s  educational  load  is  lightened  by  the  rela-  t 
tively  low  76%  of  school  age  population  enrolled  in  ii 
public  schools;  it  is  43rd  among  the  states  in  this  ' 
respect  (’■).  tl 

Results  of  education  appear  typical  in  such  items  p 
as  years  of  school  completed  by  adults  (t*  ),  percent  s 

of  adults  with  four  years  of  high  school  (t’-),  percent  ( 

with  four  or  more  years  of  college  (30.),  9.2%  with  less  c 

than  5  years  of  schooling  (t*),  and  2.9%  unable  to  '  s 
read  or  write  A  relatively  large  73%  of  New  a 


N«w  N.J.‘s 


United  States 

Jersey 

Rank 

POPULATION  AND  MIGRATION 

1. 

Percent  of  change  in  total 
population  from  1950  to  1960 

+  18.57o 

+  25.5% 

13 

2. 

Population  65  years  of  age  and 
older  as  a  percent  of  total  civilian 
population,  1958 

8.87o 

8.7% 

27 

3. 

Percent  increase  in  population 

65  years  of  age  and  older, 

April  1,  1950,  to  July  1,  1958 

23.4'4 

26.8% 

17 

4. 

Net  total  migration,  April  1,  1950, 
to  July  1,  1958 

-f  1.3% 

f9.1% 

8 

5. 

Percent  of  population  classified  as 
urban,  1960 

69.9% 

88.3% 

1 

EDUCATIONAL  BURDEN 

6. 

Estimated  school-age  (5-17) 
population  (1960) 

45,043,000 

1,385,000 

8 

7. 

Estimated  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment, 

1960-61 

37,244,284 

1,050,000 

10 

8.  Percent  increase  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment  during 
10  years  from  1950-51  to  1960-61 

9.  Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  a  percent  of 
school-age  population,  1960-61 

10.  Public  school  enrollment  as  a  percent 
of  total  civilian  population,  1960-61 

11.  Non-public  school  enrollment  as  per¬ 
cent  of  total  enrollment  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  1955-56 

12.  Percent  change  in  school-age  (5-17) 
population,  April  1,  1957,  to 
July  1,  1960 

13.  School-age  (5-17)  population  as  a 

percent  of  total  civilian 
population  (1960)  . 

14.  Number  of  school-age  (5-17) 
children  per  thousand  adults 
aged  21-64  (1958) 

15.  Average  length  of  school  term 
in  days  (1957-58) 

RESULTS  OF  EDUCATION 

16.  Median  school  years  completed  by 

persons  25  years  old  and  older  (1950)  9.3  yrs.  9.3  yrs.  27 


New  N.J.'s 
United  Slates  Jersey  Rank 


17.  Percent  of  population  14  years  old 
and  older  unable  to  read  and 


write,  1950 

3.2% 

2.9% 

30 

18. 

Percent  of  population  25  years  old 
and  older  with  less  than  5  years 
schooling  (1950) 

11.0% 

9.27, 

27 

19. 

Percent  of  population  25  years  old 
and  older  with  at  least  4  years 
of  high  school  (1950) 

33.3% 

33.9'’; 

29 

20. 

Percent  of  population  25  years  old 
and  older  with  4  or  more  years 
of  college 

6.0% 

6.87o 

IS 

21. 

Percent  of  selective  service  registrants 
failing  the  mental  test,  1959 

24.7% 

26.1 7o 

37 

22. 

Average  daily  attendance  as  a 
percent  of  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  1960-61 

89.1% 

91.47, 

IS 

23. 

High  school  graduates  in  1957-58 
as  a  percent  of  8th  grade 
enrollment  in  1953-54 

65.5% 

73.37, 

10 

24. 

Votes  cast  in  the  presidential 
election  as  a  percent  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  voting  age,  1960 

64.3% 

72.57o 

24 

TEACHER  SALARIES  AND  RELATED  MEASURES 

2S. 

Estimated  average  salary  of  classroom 
teachers  in  public  schools,  1960-61 

$5,215 

$5,930 

4 

26. 

Estimated  average  salary  of  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  in  public  schools, 

1960-61 

$5,389 

$6,065 

6 

27. 

Percent  increase  in  estimated  average 
salary  of  instructional  staff,  1959-60 
to  1960-61 

4.5% 

3.3% 

33 

28. 

Percent  increase  in  estimated  average 
salary  of  instructional  staff,  1950-51 
to  1960-61 

69.27, 

29 

29. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  fall  1959 

25.8 

23.3 

13 

LOCAL  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 

30. 

Percent  of  revenue  for  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  from  local 
governments,  1960-61 

56.3% 

74.8% 

8 

44.3% 

52.6% 

IS 

82.7% 

75.87, 

43 

20.87, 

17.3% 

47 

13.17, 

22.5% 

S 

H.6% 

14.67, 

12 

25.17, 

22.87, 

47 

470 

401 

49 

177.6 

180.2 

5 
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Jersey's  eighth  grade  pupils  go  on  to  graduate  from 
high  school  (23.).  However,  a  large  26%  of  its  selective 
service  registrants  failed  the  mental  test  in  1959  (at.). 

New  Jersey’s  class  sizes  are  smaller  than  average  (2*  ) 
and  the  average  school  term  is  somewhat  longer  than 
the  national  average  d*.).  The  average  teacher’s  salary 
of  $5,930  is  well  above  the  national  average  of  $5,215 
(25.)  reflecting  the  high  wage  area  and  competition. 
However,  New  Jersey’s  teachers  have  not  fared  as  well 
in  increases  compared  with  teachers  throughout  the 
nation,  either  last  year  (27.)  or  in  the  past  10  years 
(28.).  Some  28  states  exceeded  New  Jersey’s  69%  in¬ 
crease  in  instructional  salaries  since  1950.  New  Jersey 
expends  a  high  $512  per  pupil  compared  to  $390  in 
the  nation  (42  ),  but  the  70%  increase  in  the  last  decade 
is  less  than  the  increase  in  18  other  states  (43  ). 

In  supporting  its  education.  New  Jersey  relies  on 
the  local  communities  for  75%  of  its  revenue  as  com¬ 
pared  to  56%  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Seven  other 
states  rely  on  a  higher  percentage  of  local  revenue  (30.). 
Only  24%  of  the  school  funds  come  from  the  state  (3i.) 
compared  to  40%  throughout  the  nation;  40  other 
states  pay  a  higher  percent  than  New  Jersey.  State 
aid  was  $141  per  pupil  in  1960-61  compared  to  the 

N«w  NJ.'t 
Unitad  Stal««  JarMy  Rank 

STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 
31.  Percent  of  revenue  for  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  from 


state  governments,  1960-61 

40.1% 

23.8% 

41 

32.  State  aid  per  instructional  staff 
member,  1 960-6 1 

$3,899 

$2,747 

32 

33.  State  aid  per  pupil  in  ADA, 

1960-61 

$179 

$141 

28 

34.  Revenue  from  state  sources  per  pupils 
enrolled,  1960-61 

$160 

$129 

29 

35.  State  aid  to  local  school  districts, 
1959-60,  as  a  percent  of  personal 
income,  1959 

1-4% 

0.8% 

42 

36.  Per-capita  state  expenditures  for 
education,  1959 

$45.86 

$22.86 

48 

COMBINED  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT 

FOR  EDUCATION 

37.  Per-capita  expenditure  of  state  and 
local  governments  for  local 
schools,  1959 

$79.58 

$83.81 

16 

38.  Per-capita  expenditure  of  state  and 
local  governments  for  all  public 
education,  1959 

$99.75 

$91.26 

27 

39.  Public  school  revenue  from  state 
and  local  sources,  1959-60,  as  per¬ 
cent  of  personal  income,  1959 

3.5% 

3.3% 

36 

40.  State  and  local  expenditures  for  all 
public  education  as  percent  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  all  purposes,  1959 

29.5% 

30.4% 

25 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 

41.  Percent  of  revenue  for  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  from 
the  federal  government,  1960-61 

3.6% 

1.4% 

48 

PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  EDUCATION 

42.  Estimated  current  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  ADA,  1960-61 

$390 

$512 

3 

43.  Percent  increase  in  current  expendi¬ 
ture  per  pupil  in  ADA,  1950-51 
to  196061 

70.1% 

19 

ABILITY  TO  SUPPORT  EDUCATION 

44.  Per  capita  retail  sales,  1959 

$1,210 

$1,325 

11 

national  average  of  $179  (33.).  The  per  capita  state 
expenditure  per  pupil  is  a  low  $22.86,  compared  with 
the  average  $45.86  nationally,  placing  it  48th  among 
the  states  (3*.).  Only  1.4%  of  the  revenue  comes  from 
the  federal  government,  compared  to  3.6%  nationally 
(41.),  again  placing  New  Jersey  48th  among  the  states. 

New  Jersey  is  high  in  personal  income  per  capita 
(50.)  and  per  school  age  child  (47.).  It  has  a  high  prop¬ 
erty  tax  per  capita,  $129,  compared  to  $85  nationally. 
Only  two  other  states  have  a  higher  property  tax  per 
capita  (55.).  However,  40  others  have  a  higher  state 
and  local  revenue  as  percent  of  piersonal  income  (59.). 

Here  then  is  a  picture  of  an  urban,  high  cost,  well- 
to-do  state,  well  able  to  support  good  schools,  and 
by  and  large  doing  so.  It  faces  increased  problems, 
however,  with  the  population  increase  and  the  large 
increase  in  migrant  population.  Its  educational  results 
appear  to  be  about  average.  It  relies  on  a  tax  system 
which  bears  heavily  on  local  property  taxes  and  makes 
small  use  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  government; 
only  an  insignificant  amount  of  revenue  comes  from 
federal  sources. 

Other  states  seem  to  be  outdoing  New  Jersey  in 
such  areas  as  increases  in  teacher  salaries,  state  sup¬ 
port  of  schools,  and  results  of  education. 

N«w  NJ.'t 
Unitad  Statt*  Jartay  Rank 

45.  Individual  income  plut  employment 
taxes  and  corporate  income  and 

profits  taxes  (in  titousands).  1958  $67,586,167  $2,109,289  8 

46.  Disposable  personal  income  per 


capita,  1 959 

$1,907 

$2,288 

7 

47. 

Personal  income  per  child  of 
sc)k>oI  age  (5-17),  1959 

$8,780 

$11,609 

S 

48. 

Personal  income  (1959)  per  pupil 
enrolled  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  1960 

$10,270 

$14,694 

4 

49. 

Percent  increase  in  per  capita  per¬ 
sonal  income,  1949  to  1959 

56.7% 

60.8% 

IS 

SO. 

Per  capita  personal  irKome,  1959 

$2,166 

$2,608 

7 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 

51. 

Per  capita  total  general  revenue  of 
state  and  local  governments,  1959 

$256.88 

$248.77 

27 

52. 

Per  capita  general  revenue  of  state 
and  local  governments  from  own 
sources,  1959 

$220.73 

$232.73 

20 

S3. 

Per  capita  total  tax  collections  of 
state  and  local  governments,  1959 

$183.59 

$199.60 

14 

54. 

Percent  increase  in  total  state  tax 
collections,  1959  to  1960 

»3.7% 

8.6% 

30 

55. 

Per  capita  property  tax  revenue  of 
state  and  local  governments,  1959 

$84.95 

$129.63 

3 

56. 

State  and  local  property  tax  collec¬ 
tions  per  $100  of  personal 
income,  1959 

$3.93 

$4.98 

14 

57. 

Per  capita  federal  individual  income 
and  employment  taxes,  1960 

$287 

14 

58. 

Total  revenue  from  state  taxes  as 
percent  of  personal  income,  1959 

4.2% 

2.2% 

50 

59. 

State  and  local  tax  revenues  (fiscal 
1959)  as  a  percent  of  personal 
income  in  calendar  year  1959 

8.5% 

7.7% 

40 

60. 

Per  capita  state  tax  collections, 

1960 

$101.72 

$60.47 

SO 

61. 

Per  capita  total  state  general  ex¬ 
penditures  for  all  purposes,  1959 

$177.32 

$124.42 

49 

62. 

Per  capita  total  debt  of  state  goverrv 
ments  at  end  of  fiscal  year,  1959 

$96.45 

$147.45 

42 

63. 

State  and  local  property  taxes  (fiscal 
1959)  as  a  percent  of  personal 
income  (calendar  year  1959) 

3.9% 

5.07„ 

14 

There  are  common  sense,  practical  ways — better  than  extra 


homework — that  teachers  can  discover  to  teach  students  the  rules  of  proper  conduct. 


photo  by  Carl  Purcell,  NEA 

.  . . ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Doris  Cox  teaches  sixth-grade  and  is  also  vice-principal  of  the  Collins  School 
in  Livingston.  For  the  past  five  years  she  has  directed  the  district's 
Slimmer  reading  schtxd  and  teaches  speed  and  comprehensive  reading  in  adult  school. 
After  20  years  of  teaching  she  has  found  that  these  principles  of  discipline  are 
not  only  g<wd  to  expound  hut  also  do  work  in  her  classroom.  As  her 
principal,  Herbert  R.  Andlauer,  .says,  “She  practices  what  .she  preaches." 


The  ends  of  my  hair  rose.  HOME¬ 
WORK  AS  DISCIPLINE!  Never, 
for  this  teacher. 

“Discipline”  is  training  to  act  in 
accordance  with  rules  of  conduct,  or 
it  is  punishment  to  teach  that  when 
these  rules  are  disobeyed,  the  effect 
may  be  displeasure  or  discomfort. 
Discipline  in  the  sense  that  it  is  pun¬ 
ishment  should  be  carried  out  as 
soon  as  possible  following  the  act  it 
serves.  It  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  one  who  sees  the  wrongdoing 
committed.  How  can  this  be  done 
at  home? 

Discipline  as  a  taught  skill  must 
be  done  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
does  not  go  home  with  the  student; 
so  again,  how  can  discipline  be 
carried  out  as  homework?  Home¬ 
work  and  discipline  are  just  not  com¬ 
patible. 

But,  this  docs  not  answer  the  prob¬ 
lem.  How  can  “discipline”  come  to 
mean  “training  to  act  in  accordance 


4i^T^ELL  me  some  good  discipline 
J.  techniques,”  said  the  novice 
teacher  at  the  mid-winter  workshop. 
“Should  I  give  sentences,  assign  extra 
arithmetic,  or  require  an  essay  for 
homework?” 


Who  Studies 
Which  Languages 
in  New  Jersey 
Schools? 

Survey  by  N.J.  Modern 
Language  Teachers  Association 
finds  opportunities  for  foreign 
language  study 
vary  widely  according  to 
community  interest  and 
financial  ability. 


■  WITH  interest  in  foreign  language 
study  at  its  peak,  the  N.J.  Modern 
Language  Teachers  Association  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  survey  of  lan¬ 
guage  practices  in  New  Jersey. 

The  majority  of  N.J.  districts,  the 
survey  found,  offer  a  regular  high 
school  language  program  beginning 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade.  French 
and  Spanish  are  the  two  languages 
most  frequently  made  available  in 
the  ninth  grade  and  continued  ‘for 
three  or  four  years.  German  runs 
next  in  student  choice,  followed  by 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Russian. 

While  most  language  teachers 
agree  on  the  importance  of  intelligent 
language  guidance,  they  generally 
concede  that  the  final  choice  rests 
with  the  student.  There  was  little 
evidence  that  any  schools  "forced  the 
pupil.”  Several  schools  offer  an  eighth 


grade  pre-language  trial  course.  A 
student  in  these  usually  is  expected 
to  earn  a  “B”  in  English  to  be  eligible 
and  to  maintain  a  “C”  to  continue. 
Otherwise,  he  waits  for  the  10th 
grade  to  begin  language  study. 

Some  schools  confine  language 
study  to  college  preparatory  groups. 
But,  over  half  revealed  that  language 
classes  are  open  to  commercial  and 
general  students.  A  number,  how¬ 
ever,  admitted  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  these  students  would  be 
found  in  language  classes. 

When  asked  about  audio-visual 
aids  for  making  their  language  teach¬ 
ing  more  realistic,  most  schools  and 
teachers  said  they  handle  these  on  an 
individual  basis.  Language  teachers, 
in  general,  use  privately-owned  slides 
and  available  school-owned  film¬ 
strips.  The  chief  A-V  source  seems 
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Don’t  Try  Homework  as  Discipline 


with  the  rules  of  the  group?”  For¬ 
tunately  there  are  common  sense, 
practical  ways  —  better  than  added 
homework  —  that  a  teacher  can  dis¬ 
cover. 

Allow  for  Movomont 

Give  opp)ortunities  for  directed 
movement  by  having  pupils  go  to  the 
board  to  do  a  sample  sentence,  prob¬ 
lem,  spelling  word.  Most  rooms  have 
enough  boards  to  take  care  of  12 
children  at  a  time.  Have  students 
pass  all  manner  of  materials. 

If  the  entire  group  is  restless,  try 
to  pinpoint  the  reason  and  apply  the 
curative  technique.  Tired  or  too  ex¬ 
cited  —  put  all  work  away  and  put 
heads  down  for  five  minutes.  If 
children  are  too  motivated  by  teacher 
or  calendar,  give  written,  meaning¬ 
ful  seatwork.  If  it’s  the  weather,  try 
a  complete  shift  of  program  for  15- 
20  minutes.  Try  group  singing,  a 
short  art  period,  read  aloud  to  them 
or  play  a  non-physical  game  such  as 
a  guessing  game. 

When  an  emergency  calls  you  out 
of  the  room  or  from  the  lesson  for 
more  than  a  few  moments  do  you 
expect  complete  silence  or  a  quiet 


hum?  If  you  ask  for  the  former  you 
are  asking  what  adults  cannot  do  and 
you  are  asking  for  trouble.  Are  you 
aware  of  good  standards  of  conduct 
for  the  age  level  you  are  teaching? 
Some  of  us  expect  too  little  from  the 
group  and  thus  allow  confusion  that 
bothers  other  classes  and  denies  your 
own  group  good  learning  situations. 
Some  teachers  expect  too  adult  be¬ 
havior  and  therefore  find  themselves 
in  a  position  of  constant  nagging  and 
disciplinary  tactics.  Know  the  needs 
of  your  age  group  and  the  individual 
needs  of  those  few  who  may  not  fall 
into  the  average  run  of  the  mill  — 
then,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  said: 
Moderation  in  all  things.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  in  its  rewards  of  happiness  for 
both  students  and  mentor,  when  these 
attitudes  are  understood  and  carried 
out. 

The  first  time  the  offense  is  com¬ 
mitted  do  you  give  the  child  an 
opportunity  to  state  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  misdemeanor?  Do  you 
listen  to  his  reasons?  Then  fit  the 
punishment  to  the  crime,  bearing  in 
mind  the  teaching  value  of  discipline. 

Would  you  ever  believe  the  teacher 
could  cause  a  discipline  problem?  As 


human  beings,  teachers  have  their 
“off”  days,  too.  Undue  pressure  of 
school  duties,  fatigue,  not  feeling  up 
to  par  but  not  ill  enough  to  remain 
at  home  may  be  reason  for  a  little 
less  patience  than  usual.  Recognize 
these  days  and  change  your  plans 
accordingly.  These  are  days  to  do  a 
little  extra  oral  reading,  to  do  some 
needed  review,  to  do  some  “non- 
messy”  drawings  for  the  bulletin 
boards.  Don’t  have  a  guilty  con¬ 
science  that  you  are  not  doing  a 
day’s  work  or  that  the  class  will  get 
behind.  You  will  make  it  all  up  in 
the  next  day  or  two  and  you  will 
have  avoided  the  problems  arising 
from  your  lack  of  patient  calmness. 

Cvoryono  Mat  Hit  Day 

Lastly  —  do  you  bend  a  little? 
Everyone  has  his  day  when  every¬ 
thing  goes  wrong.  An  otherwise 
cheerful  cooperative  soul  goes  hay¬ 
wire.  Isolate  him  in  the  room  till  he 
settles  down  and  work  from  there. 

But,  when  the  child  goes  home 
with  homework,  let  it  be  practice  on 
drill  subjects,  research  for  other  sub¬ 
jects,  or  some  creative  work.  Let 
him  leave  the  disciplinary  tasks  where 
they  belong  —  in  the  classroom. 


to  be  free  films  loaned  by  cultural 
services. 

Even  the  availability  of  these,  it 
was  agreed,  are  limited.  The  survey 
showed  that  materials  for  foreign 
language  teaching  in  county  centers 
were  also  very  limited.  A  build-up 
of  this  source  of  supply  was  thought 
to  be  a  great  necessity. 

The  majority  of  schools  do  not 
have  language  laboratories,  although 
a  surprising  number  already  do. 
Many  said  they  would  install  such 
equipment  by  ’61 -'62.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  language  teachers  most 
said  they  are  operating  with  tap>e 
recorders,  head  phones,  and  tapes  in 
simulated  language  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  queried  had  any  kind  of  a 
FLES  program — foreign  language  in 


the  elementary  school.  These  range 
from  after-school  groups  taught  by  a 
local  mother  paid  by  parents  of  par¬ 
ticipating  youngsters  to  the  com¬ 
pletely  organized  program  from  the 
lower  elementary  grades  through  high 
school.  Most  favored  of  the  FLES 
plans  in  the  New  Jersey  survey  was 
the  seventh-eighth  grade  approach. 
Given  as  reasons  for  this  preference 
was  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  to 
many  communities  of  sustaining  a 
thorough  foreign  language  program 
down  into  the  lower  elementary 
grades.  There  appear  to  be  trained 
language  teachers  available  for  these 
seventh-eighth  grade  plans,  while  a 
general  lack  of  trained  teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades  was  reported. 
There  was  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  FLES  districts  that  “no 
language  teacher”  was  preferable  to 


the  imperfectly,  hastily  trained  one 
having  only  several  years  of  the 
language. 

In  conclusion,  the  N.J.M.L.T.A. 
survey  found  foreign  language  pro¬ 
grams  in  New  Jersey  to  be  widely 
varied,  depending  often  on  commun¬ 
ity  interest  and  financial  ability.  The 
survey  called  for  closer  relations 
between  guidance  departments  and 
language  personnel.  It  was  generally 
urged  that  a  student's  scholastic 
record  be  studied  before  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  choose  a  language.  It  was 
felt  that  students  having  difficulty  in 
reading  a  page  of  English  had  other 
needs  more  immediate  than  foreign 
language  study. 

— from  Henri  Adier, 

Madison  Jr.  School.  Madison 
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State  Board  of  Education 
report  recommends  pattern 
for  two-year  community 
colleges  supported  by 
county  boards  of 
freeholders. 


A  Plan 
for 
County 
Colleges 

A  “CRITICAL”  need  for  more 
college  facilities  exists  in  New 
Jersey.  Two-year  community  colleges 
could  help  greatly  to  meet  educa¬ 
tional  needs  which  otherwise  would 
go  unfilled. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  its  latest  re¬ 
port  to  the  Governor  and  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  higher  education.  Called 
“Education  Beyond  High  School:  the 
Two-Year  Community  College,”  the 
report  says  student  interest  already 
warrants  the  creation  in  New  Jersey 
of  15  “community  colleges”  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,000  students  each. 

The  report,  compiled  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Study  Community  Colleges 
and  Technical  Institutes,  answers 
many  questions  coming  from  citizens 
who  are  anxious  to  have  a  “com¬ 
munity  college”  set  up  near  them. 

Who  would  ostablish  a 
community  college? 

Under  new  legislation  proposed  in 
the  report,  community  colleges  would 


be  organized  in  New  Jersey  on  a 
county  basis.  After  examining  the 
possibility  of  county,  city,  state,  or 
regional  systems,  the  State  Board 
concluded  that  the  county  was  the 
governmental  unit  under  which  such 
colleges  are  most  likely  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  operated  effectively.  A 
board  of  freeholders  in  a  county 
would  decide  that  the  need  exists 
and  then  proceed  to  establish  a  two- 
year  college  to  serve  the  area.  Stu¬ 
dents  might  be  sent  from  one  county 
to  another  when  a  college  or  par¬ 
ticular  program  is  not  provided.  Also, 
one  county  might  have  several 
colleges  for  different  sections  or  spe¬ 
cialties.  However,  the  control  and 
management  of  all  “community  col¬ 
leges”  within  any  county  would  be 
under  a  single  county  board  of 
trustees. 

How  would  a  county  college 
be  established? 

The  freeholders  would  conduct  a 
survey  of  post-high  school  needs  in 
the  county,  submit  a  written  report 
of  the  survey  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  petition  the  State 
Board  for  authority  to  establish  a 
county  college. 

If  convinced,  the  State  Board 
would  pass  a  resolution  stating  that 
the  need  exists.  When  the  board  of 
freeholders  received  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  it  would  proceed  to  ap¬ 
point  a  board  of  trustees. 

Next  step  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  board  of  estimate.  The  board  of 
trustees  would  name  two  men  to  the 
board  of  estimate  and  so  would  the 
board  of  freeholders.  The  fifth  and 
final  member  would  be  the  director 
of  the  board  of  freeholders. 

The  board  of  estimate  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  current  expenses  and  annual  cap¬ 
ital  outlay  for  the  school  year.  It 
would  fix  the  amount  the  board  of 
freeholders  would  have  to  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  aid 
from  the  state  “and  other  sources.” 
The  board  of  freeholders  then  should 
appropriate  that  amount. 

A  president  would  be  hired  for 
the  college,  who  would  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Subject 
to  the  board’s  approval,  the  president 
would  be  responsible  for  selecting  the 
staff  and  other  officers,  including  a 
dean,  registrar  and  business  manager. 

The  college’s  objectives  should  be 
stated,  curricula  designed,  buildings 


and  equipment  obtained,  and  a  fac¬ 
ulty  hired.  One  facility  should  be  a 
suitable  library.  Adequate  parking 
space  should  also  be  provided. 

Then  would  come  enrollment.  A 
potential  student  body  of  500  full¬ 
time  students  within  a  reasonable 
time  is  “essential,”  the  report  says. 

How  would  a  county  college 
be  financed? 

Funds  for  operation  would  come 
from  the  state,  the  county  and  the 
students.  For  establishment  of  a 
county  college,  the  board  of  free¬ 
holders  could  apply  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  capital  expenditures  for  ground, 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  college,  the  state  would 
pay  the  lesser  of  the  following:  one- 
third  of  annual  operation  costs  or 
$200  per  equated  full-time  student. 

Students  may  or  may  not  pay  tui¬ 
tion  depending  on  individual  county 
policy.  The  board  of  freeholders 
would  pay  the  difference  between  in¬ 
come  and  total  operating  costs.  If 
it  chose  not  to  charge  tuition,  it 
could  do  so  by  increasing  its  share 
of  the  budget  contribution. 

The  State  Board  takes  this  stand 
on  state  aid:  “Public  funds  used  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of 
county  colleges  should  not  be  di¬ 
verted  from  any  existing  form  of 
state  aid  to  elementary,  secondary, 
or  higher  education.  Additional  fi¬ 
nancial  support  must  be  provided.” 

Does  a  need  exist? 

State  Board  surveys  show  a  “long 
standing”  shortage  of  trained  work¬ 
ers  in  technical  and  health-related 
fields.  Other  State  Board  f>olls  for 
last  year  and  this  year  showed  that 
45,899  of  110,728  graduates  of  New 
Jersey  high  schools  (41.5  percent) 
planned  to  attend  college.  Exactly 
32,806  (29.6  percent)  indicated 

they  were  “not  planning  to  attend 
college.”  Another  32,023  (28.9  per¬ 
cent)  were  not  sure  about  attending 
college. 

More  than  15,000  of  the  seniors 
and  juniors  indicated  they  “definitely 
would  attend  a  public  two-year  col¬ 
lege  if  one  were  available.” 

Comments  the  report:  “To  put  the 
more  conservative  estimate  of  poten¬ 
tial  enrollment  in  perspective,  there 
appear  to  be  sufficient  numbers  of 
youth  interested  in  attending  public 
two-year  colleges  cenf.  p.  Ml 
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WHEN  a  little  deaf  child  of  four 
or  five  enters  Nursery  School  at 
the  N.J.  School  for  the  Deaf,  he  and 
his  parents  embark  on  a  wonderful 
new  adventure. 

Because  he  cannot  hear,  he  has 
never  heard  a  language  to  express 
his  needs  or  desires. 

Our  Nursery  School  Unit,  which 
opened  in  September,  1957,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
children.  This  new  child  lives  with 
housemothers  who  love  and  under¬ 
stand  him;  he  plays  with  toys  that 
are  of  interest  to  him;  he  has  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  skilled  in  the  specific 
techniques  required  to  meet  his  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

The  housemothers  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  try  to  talk  to  him  in  every 
situation  that  arises.  Soon  he  real¬ 
izes  that  these  facial  and  lip  move¬ 
ments  have  meaning.  After  a  while  he 
tries  to  imitate  some  of  these  move¬ 
ments  himself;  he  finds  that  people 
understand  what  he  means.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  oral  communication. 


He  learns  that  his  toys  have 
names.  His  actions  have  names.  His 
family  and  friends  have  names. 

Words  used  in  relation  to  other 
words  convey  meaning  and  ideas.  If 
he  wants  some  milk,  he  can  say 
“More  milk”  and  get  it.  If  he  is 
annoyed  with  another  child,  he  can 
say  “Stop  it.”  If  he  agrees  he  can 
say  “Yes.”  If  he  is  pleased  he  can 
say  “Happy.”  And  so  it  goes. 

But  in  addition  he  learns  to  im¬ 
prove  his  new-found  speech  through 
exercises  for  breath,  tongue,  and 
voice  control.  He  learns  to  listen 
through  the  group  hearing  aid,  to 
feel  rhythms  at  the  piano,  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  own  name  in  print. 

To  tho  lowtr  Schoo/  crt  Six 

When  a  child  is  about  six  years 
old  he  comes  to  the  Lower  School. 
Here  he  becomes  part  of  a  larger 
group.  It  is  time  now  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  refining  the  basic  skills  of 
lipreading,  reading,  and  speech. 

During  the  first  two  years  in  the 


Early  Years* 
at  the 
School 
for  the  Deaf 

by  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Baffin 

Lower  School  he  learns  more  and 
more  vocabulary  of  everyday  ex¬ 
periences.  He  expresses  himself 
more  intelligibly  through  speech  and 
he  begins  to  write  simple  sentences. 
The  teachers  understand  his  needs, 
so  most  of  the  materials  used  are 
“teacher-made”  and  designed  to  give 
him  an  understanding  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  must  have  in  order  to  learn 
about  things  that  interest  him. 

Classes  plan  trips  to  the  farm,  to 
the  store,  to  the  greenhouse,  to  the 
cottages,  to  the  park.  They  make 
things  with  him  and  talk  about  them. 
He  contributes  more  and  more  of 
his  own  ideas  and  experiences  by 
telling  about  the  new  baby  at  home, 

*We  do  not  think  in  terms  of  “grades”  as 
signified  by  that  term  when  designating  the 
academic  level  of  a  public  school  child, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  “levels”  or  “years” 
in  the  Lower  School. 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Battin  is  principal  of  the  Lower 
School  at  the  NJ.  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  located  in  West  Trenton. 
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Ldnguage  for  the 
deaf  child  is  visual 
. . .  words  are  Ups  he 
sees  moving  and 
tetters  he  sees 
printed. . . 

The  singing  of  "God  Bless  America" 
transfers  rhythms  felt  at  the  piano 
into  vocal  group  expression. 

or  the  new  bike,  or  weekend  activi¬ 
ties. 

Letters  from  home  help  the 
teacher  to  interpret  what  he  is  trying 
to  tell;  and  she  uses  many  of  these 
experiences  to  develop  the  lan¬ 
guage  growth  of  all  the  children, 
opening  up  new  horizons  beyond 
the  immediate  environment.  To  gain 
repetition,  a  great  many  pictures  are 
used.  As  a  hearing  child  hears 
language  repeated  over  and  over,  so 
a  deaf  child  must  see  language  used 
over  and  over  again  on  lips  and  on 
blackboard. 

The  arts  and  crafts  teacher  draws 
on  classroom  interests,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  things  to  take  home  or 
to  use  in  class.  The  language  for 
these  activities  is  used  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  rhythm  teacher  makes  up 
little  songs  that  tie  in  with  class¬ 
room  activities.  The  housemothers 
work  along  with  the  teachers  in  us¬ 
ing  new  language  and  expressions 
taught  in  class.  They  also  tell  the 
teachers  about  activities  in  the  cot¬ 
tages  and  the  language  for  these  ac¬ 
tivities  is  taught. 

The  physical  education  teacher,  as 
she  works  to  develop  strong  bodies 
and  improved  coordination,  teaches 
good  sportsmanship.  The  classroom 
teacher  works  with  her  in  giving  the 
children  the  names  of  new  games 
played  or  equipment  used. 

Individual  development  and  refinement 
of  basic  skills  of  lipreading,  reading, 
and  speech  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Lower  School  program. 
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The  nurses  work  along  with  the 
teachers  and  housemothers,  keeping 
them  informed  as  to  the  health 
of  each  child.  The  children  learn 
such  language  as  “The  dentist  pulled 
my  tooth,”  or  “I  will  have  new 
glasses.” 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years 


in  the  Lower  School,  the  child  begins 
to  learn  things  by  himself  and  from 
other  people  because  he  has  acquired 
a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
Hearing  and  lipreading  become  tools 
of  further  learning. 

He  begins  to  use  a  basal  reader 
and  to  develop  interests  outside  his 


Right: 

Class  Exercises  in  changing  pronouns 
help  the  deaf  child  to  organize  his 
thinking  into  complex  sentences. 


Above: 

Acting  out  a  story  in  the  pre-primer 
introduces  the  child  to  words  he  will  see 
on  lips  and  on  the  blackboard. 

environment.  He  becomes  interested 
in  community  helpers,  such  as  the 
fireman,  the  policeman,  and  the  post¬ 
man. 

The  language  he  wants  to  use  be¬ 
comes  more  individual.  He  can  do 
some  work  on  his  own — but  he  still 
requires  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
his  teacher  m  putting  these  ideas  into  ...  .  . 

connected  languafe.  No  longer  i.  a  By  “<*  s'xlh  years  m  the 

simple  statement  adequate  to  his  Lower  School,  most  children  of  aver- 
needs;  he  must  learn  to  use  more  ’'“''1  ‘“•q't't'd  'I": 

complex  sentences  and  to  organize  background  to  begin 

his  thinking  and  expression. 

He  begins  to  learn  addition  and 

subtraction  facts,  and  to  solve  simple  f  Soex  to  the  Middle  School,  he 
little  arithmetic  problems.  Problem-  developed  the  language  neces- 

solving  depends  on  an  understand- 

ing  of  language  involved,  so  it  can-  third  grade  level.  We  are  very 
not  be  done  until  the  necessary  Proud  of  our  children  who  have  ac- 
language  has  been  learned.  complished  this  because  they  are 

gradually  overcoming  some  of  the 
library  and  viiuo/  Aids  language  retardation  caused  by  their 

In  a  new  library  are  books  for  deafness, 
pleasure  reading,  story  telling,  refer-  During  the  last  year  of  the  Lower 
ence,  supplementary  reading,  and  School,  the  child  shows  more  origi- 
information.  Visual  aids  such  as  film-  nality  in  expressing  himself  and  de¬ 
strips,  educational  movies,  posters,  velops  self-direction.  His  ability  to 
experience  charts  and  books  made  i.  increases.  He  develops 

by  the  children  are  also  used.  responsibility,  resourcefulness,  and 

A  Safety  Patrol  program  affords  independence.  His  teacher  is  con- 
an  opportunity  for  our  children  to  .  ,  , .  .. 

......  ,  ,  .  stantly  aware  of  his  expanding  in- 

assume  responsibility  in  helping  .. 

others  and  to  learn  about  safety  and  “  and  carefully  guides  and 

acceptable  behavior.  Throughout  *" 

the  school  program  there  is  an  em-  ^im  more  of  the  fundamental 

phasis.  not  just  on  academic  achieve-  language  and  speech  he  needs.  He 
ment.  but  on  developing  good  moral  becomes  interested  in  transportation, 
attitudes  and  traits  of  fine  citizenship,  current  events,  simple  science,  spe- 
Every  child  is  an  individual  with  cial  holidays,  historical  characters, 
his  own  abilities  and  limitations,  sports,  etc.  He  may  be  interested  in 
Some  have  a  flair  for  speech  and  space  and  moon  rockets,  too,  so  the 
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language.  Some  learn  arithmetic 
more  readily.  Some  have  more 
residual  hearing.  Some  have  artistic 
talents.  Some  learn  at  a  much  slower 
pace  than  others.  We  try  within 
our  small  groups  to  meet  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  each  child. 
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Do  It  Myself,  Thanks  (cont.) 

from  p.  459  many  of  my  col¬ 

leagues  do;  however,  I  like  to  find  out 
not  only  whether  or  not  a  student 
knows  the  right  answer  but  also,  if  he 
did  not,  what  answer  he  thought  was 
right.  1  obviously  cannot  make  a 
detailed  analysis  of  every  answer  on 
every  paper;  but  a  few  students  in 
every  class  warrant  such  attention 
and  a  few  questions  on  every  test 
demand  it. 

Best  for  Essays 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
paper-grading  are  clearly  greatest 
with  compositions  and  subjective 
questions.  An  answer  to  an  essay 
question  reveals  much  about  how  a 
student  tackles  a  problem,  how  he 
perceives  the  relationships  between 
facts  or  ideas,  and,  1  think,  how  his 
personality  operates.  Knowing  these 
things  may  seem  to  have  little  to 
do  with  biology  or  French  iil,  but  to 
me  such  knowledge  is  part  of  the 
difference  that  makes  good  teaching. 

Only  as  he  goes  through  a 


set  of  papers — noting  which  items 
seemed  especially  difficult,  observing 
the  frequency  of  certain  incorrect 
answers,  noticing  which  students  had 
difficulty  with  each  part  of  the  test — 
can  a  teacher  learn  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  been  effective. 

Only  in  this  way  can  he  live  up 
to  the  testing  specialists’  precept  that 
testing  is  as  much  a  teaching  process 
as  an  evaluative  device.  If  he  makes 
brief  notes  for  himself  as  he  grades, 
the  teacher  can  do  some  strategic  re¬ 
teaching.  He  can  remember  that  Bill 
Jones  had  trouble  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  two  confusing  terms.  He  can 
thus  direct  a  question  or  two  to  clar¬ 
ify  Bill’s  understanding. 

Learn  about  Assignments 

Moreover,  the  teacher  who  grades 
his  own  papers  can  learn  much  about 
the  tests  and  assignments  he  gives. 
Many  times  I  have  decided  not  to 
count  certain  questions  on  tests  be¬ 
cause  reading  the  answers  convinced 
me  that  the  pupils  did  not  know 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 
On  other  occasions,  1  have  even 
changed  my  concept  of  an  acceptable 


answer  when  1  found  out  what 
students  were  able  to  do  with  the 
question. 

The  teacher  is  likely  to  motivate 
his  students  more  effectively  by 
grading  the  papers  himself  than  by 
turning  them  over  to  someone  else. 
There  are  probably  studies  which 
purport  to  show  that  students  do  not 
really  care  who  reads  their  papers. 
But  1  remember  that  when  I  knew 
the  instructor  himself  would  not  read 
something  I  wrote  for  a  course,  1 
was  less  inclined  to  do  by  best  work. 

I  believe  that  most  of  my  students 
expect  me  to  grade  their  tests,  term 
papers,  and  themes.  And  if  I  let  them 
down,  I  can  scarcely  blame  them  for 
merely  going  through  the  motions. 

Since  every  student  paper  evolves 
from  a  context,  the  paper  can  be 
evaluated  best  by  one  who  knows 
the  context.  I  am  concerned  over  two 
kinds:  the  mind  and  personality  of 
the  student  and  the  total  activity  of 
the  course.  To  expect  an  outsider, 
who  can  at  best  have  only  a  partial 
acquaintance  with  what  has  pre¬ 
ceded,  to  react  to  the  results  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  the  teacher,  who  has  been  a 
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part  of  all  that  has  happened,  is 
highly  unrealistic. 

Finally,  the  teacher  who  lets  some¬ 
one  else  grade  his  papers  can  hardly 
know  what  his  students  have  been 
taught.  For  teaching  takes  place  as 
much  through  a  marginal  comment 
on  a  theme  as  through  a  classroom 
lecture. 

Rttuh  of  Mitgukfod  Coneopt 

Suggestions  to  relieve  the  teacher 
of  the  job  of  reading  papers,  it  seems 
to  me,  result  from  a  misguided  con¬ 
cept  of  what  is  involved  in  paper- 
grading,  from  a  failure  to  understand 
what  happens — or  what  should  hap¬ 
pen — when  a  professional  teacher 
reads  a  stack  of  student  papers. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  can  always 
look  through  the  papers  for  himself. 
The  grader,  clerk,  or  reader  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  teacher  with  some  tables 
showing  some  of  the  things  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in — such  as  how  many 
students  missed  each  question,  even 
the  frequency  of  each  response  for 
every  question.  But  these  procedures 
are  hardly  satisfactory. 

Glancing  through  a  stack  of  papers 
corrected  by  somebody  else  is  likely 


to  be  not  only  quite  a  frustrating  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  conscientious  teacher 
but  also  a  very  passive  activity.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  teacher — like  a  student 
involved  in  passive  activities — will 
not  really  learn  very  much  about  the 
performance  of  his  pupils.  Studying 
a  series  of  tables  is  no  substitute  for 
grading  the  papers.  It  is  like  reading 
in  “Masterplots”  a  summary  of  “War 
and  Peace” — a  far  different,  and  less 
rewarding  (though  less  time-con¬ 
suming,  to  be  sure)  experience  than 
reading  the  real  thing. 

A>  Timoi,  tko  Only  Hopo 

Now  there  may  be  times  when  a 
reader  system  of  some  type  presents 
the  teacher  with  his  only  hope  for  ac¬ 
complishing  anything  at  all.  I  do  not 
object  to  using  it  in  those  situations 
— where  it  is  the  last  resort.  But  even 
then,  we  should  recognize  it  for  what 
it  is — a  cheap  substitute  for  a  far 
more  desirable  situation.  We  need 
always  to  ask  what  would  happen  if 
the  money  being  poured  into  such 
systems  were  spent  on  hiring  more 
teachers  instead  of  “housewives.” 

To  argue  that  the  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  whom  we  must  accept  preclude 


our  finding  the  teachers  is  at  least 
partially  specious.  For  we  will  find 
them  when  teaching  is  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive. 

One  way  of  making  it  attractive 
is  to  cut  down  a  teacher's  job  to 
human,  rather  than  super-human, 
proportions.  There  is  an  alternative 
to  the  fragmentation  and  dehumani¬ 
zation  of  the  teacher-learning  proc¬ 
esses  threatened  by  measures  that  rob 
the  student  of  the  professional  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  teacher,  measures  which 
in  the  long  run  will  rob  the  profession 
of  much  of  the  appeal  that  it  now  has. 
That  alternative,  as  several  school 
districts  in  New  Jersey  have  discov¬ 
ered  with  high  school  English,  is  to 
make  the  teacher  responsible  for 
fewer  pupils  or  classes  so  he  will  have 
time  to  do  for  students  all  that  his 
conscience  tells  him  he  should  do. 

Our  best  hope  lies  in  following 
these  examples.  We  may  be  forced 
into  accepting  a  few  third-best  sub¬ 
stitutes  temporarily  along  the  way. 
But,  the  danger  is  that  we  will  be  de¬ 
luded — by  ourselves  or  by  hucksters 
outside  the  classroom — into  accepting 
the  substitute  as  the  real  thing. 
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Saturday  Advanced  Science 
Offered  Westfield  Students 

Westfield  has  enlisted  prominent 
local  scientists  to  participate  in  a 
series  of  advanced  high  school  sci¬ 
ence  programs  on  Saturdays.  During 
January  and  February,  academically 
talented  students  participated  in  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  physics  and  biology. 

Noel  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  department  at  the  Senior  H.  S., 
is  directing  the  program. 

Morning  sessions  dealt  with  the 
physical  sciences;  afternoon  sessions 
were  devoted  primarily  to  experi¬ 
mental  biology  in  such  areas  as  gen¬ 
etics,  microbiology,  drug  effects,  and 
bio-chemistry. 


English  Meeting  Stresses 
Good  H.S.  or  College  Writing 

Writing  good  themes — whether  in 
high  school  or  college  undergraduate 
days — was  emphasized  last  month  at 
a  meeting  of  the  N.J.  Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  English  at  Newark  Col¬ 
lege  of  Engineering. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Main,  director  of 
freshman  English  at  Rutgers,  the 
State  University,  was  the  featured 
speaker.  Three  panels,  composed  of 
12  teachers,  discussed  “What  Makes 
a  Good  Theme?”;  “How  to  Produce 
Good  Writers”;  and  “Assigning  and 
Evaluating  Themes  of  High  School 
and  College  Freshmen.” 

Panel  moderators  were  John  Hoag- 
land.  North  Plainfield  H.S.;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stamboulian,  Madison  H.S.;  and 
Anne  Bailey,  Battin  H.S.,  Elizabeth. 
Chairman  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  which  also  arranges  class  visits 
between  college  and  high  school 
teachers,  was  Dr.  Herman  A.  Estrin, 
of  NCE’s  English  department. 


Mary  local 

consultant, 
spaakar 
whan  tha  Sutsax 
County  Education 
Assn,  holds  annual 
dinnar  Wadnasday,  May 

O'Grady,  supar- 

intandant  in  Hopatcong,  is  prasidant. 


N.J.S.T.A.  Meeting  at  Rutgers 
Rethinking  Science  Programs 

New  Jersey  science  teachers  meet 
on  May  6  to  take  an  overall  look  at 
science  programs  in  the  state’s 
schools.  Under  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  Rutgers  University,  this  meeting 
of  the  N.J.  Science  Teachers  Assn, 
is  being  called  “New  Jersey  Rethinks 
Science  Education.” 

The  day  starts  with  a  9:00  a.m. 
business  meeting  in  the  Rutgers  Gym¬ 
nasium  in  New  Brunswick  and  in¬ 
cludes  sectional  meetings  at  10:00 
a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  These  will  re¬ 
view  the  content  in  biology,  physics, 
chemistry,  earth  science,  general 
science,  and  elementary  science. 

Speaking  after  lunch  is  Dr.  J. 
Darrell  Barnard.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  science  and  mathematics  depart¬ 
ment  at  New  York  Universitv. 


WHEN  THE  ESSEX  County  Education  Aiiociation  oxacutive  committao  and  NJEA  Dalogata 
Assembly  members  recently  got  together  to  plan  the  “Greater  NJEA"  informatien  program 
for  their  county,  these  teacher-leaders  were  on  hand:  (seated  l.-r.)  John  Hedstrom,  Newark; 
Mrs.  Virginia  Haycock,  Montclair;  Mis.  Florence  Phraner,  Ca'dwell;  Anthony  Pa'uch,  Newark; 
Anne  Boehmer,  Orange;  and  Gladys  Geer,  East  Orange;  (standing  l.-r.)  Harry  Je'tinek,  Newark; 
Wayne  Eikenberry,  Millburn;  and  A'fred  Skogsberg,  Bloomfield. 
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How  To  Approach  Boards 

Morris  Co.  Salary  Clinic  Helps  Teacher  Committees 


The  Morris  County  Education 
Association  has  held  a  successful 
county-wide  salary  clinic  this  year  to 
pool  information  and  share  problems 
concerning  the  economic  status  of 
teachers. 

Jack  Bertolino,  NJEA  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  conducted  the  program. 

During  the  discussion,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  no  district  in  New 
Jersey  in  1956  had  an  $8,000  maxi¬ 
mum.  Now,  12  districts  have  $9,000; 
one  district  has  $1 1,000;  and  one  has 
$12,000  on  a  six-year  level.  It  was 
continually  stressed  that  teacher 
groups  must  press  for  high  profes-  , 
sional  salaries  to  fill  the  need  for 
6,000  additional  quality  teachers.  . 
Furthermore,  teachers’  salaries  are  1 
not  moving  up  in  proportion  to  other  | 


appointed  verbally  if  results  are  not 
accomplished. 

In  other  highlights  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  many  of  the  districts  reported 
varying  amounts  of  additional  in¬ 
crements  at  varying  steps  on  guides — 
several  at  the  tenure  year.  Many 
boards  in  Morris  County  pay  single 
hospitalization;  some  major  medical 
protection. 


Personnel-Guidance  Award 
Made  to  Former  NCE  Counselor 

The  N.J.  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Assn,  has  given  its  annual  award  to 
Frank  N.  Entwisle,  director  emeritus 
of  the  Newark  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  Counseling  Center. 

Associated  with  NCE  since  1922, 
Mr.  Entwisle  was  appointed  director 
of  the  center  when  it  was  established 
in  1945.  Its  activities  during  the  first 
five  years  were  devoted  to  guidance 
of  nearly  14,000  veterans.  Later,  its 
services  were  geared  for  college  stu¬ 
dents,  adults,  and  high  school  pupils. 


— from  John  F.  Burnside.  MCEA 
salary  committee  chairman 


At  last ...  an  electronic  learning 
system  fully  compatible 
with  sound  teaching  principles 


rises. 

Methods  suggested  for  approach¬ 
ing  boards  of  education  included: 
(a)  taking  proposals  to  the  entire 
board,  not  just  to  its  salary  commit-  ' 
tee;  (b)  keeping  older,  experienced,  | 
and  informed  members  on  the  teach¬ 
ers’  salary  committee;  (c)  being  sure 
the  association  as  a  whole  has  voted 
on  the  report  or  resolution;  (d)  striv¬ 
ing  to  have  the  committee  composed  of  | 
articulate  members;  (e)  giving  the 
superintendent  an  opportunity  to  as¬ 
sist  (he  can  and  should  be  helpful); 
and  (f)  trying  to  meet  every  three  ; 
months  with  the  board’s  salary  com¬ 
mittee  to  discuss  one  main  issue  each 
time. 

Several  means  of  presentation  were 
mentioned  to  justify  the  need  for 
improved  salaries.  These  included: 
emphasizing  the  NEA  goal,  $6.(KX)- 
$13,(KK);  keeping  professional  inter¬ 
est  on  the  minimum,  but  striving  to 
raise  the  maximum;  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  the  differential  in  training 
levels  and  to  reduce  steps;  being  will¬ 
ing  to  discuss  merit,  but  only  after 
having  a  strong,  high  working  guide; 
using  charts  to  present  the  salary 
story;  comparing  other  professions 
and  neighbeiring  districts  in  the 
county  and  state;  knowing  the  cost  of 
raises,  additional  increments,  and 
other  benefits  to  the  community;  em¬ 
phasizing  the  program  as  a  united 
move — every  district  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  pushing  together  will  help  reach 
the  NEA  goal  faster;  and  being  dis- 


The  American  Seating  Electronic  remedial  reading,  public  speaking, 
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THE  LAKEWOOD  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  racantly  brought  itt  momborthip  togothor  for  a 
program  on  “Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards."  Telling  what  the  profession 
was  doing  to  up-grade  itself  were:  (seated  l.-r.)  Walter  J.  O'Brien,  NJEA  field  representative; 
Hilman  H.  Marker,  superintendent,  Lakewood;  Stephen  Poliacik,  chairman  of  the  NJEA  TEPS 
Committee;  (standing  l.-r.)  Frank  Rempe,  Ocean  Co.  member  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee; 
James  E.  Major,  Jr.,  principal,  Lakewood  H.S.;  and  Stanley  Banas,  L.E.A.  president. 


WPRB  Seeks  Cooperation  For 
Elementary  Language  Series 

A  college  radio  station  and  its 
surrounding  local  school  districts 
have  plans  for  a  new  approach  to 
foreign  language  instruction.  WPRB, 
the  student-operated  FM  station  of 
Princeton  University,  is  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  transmitting  daily  les¬ 
sons  in  French  and  Spanish  to  pupils 
in  grades  3  through  6. 

A  10 -minute  radio  program,  utiliz¬ 
ing  couises  that  have  been  developed 
and  taped  in  Massachusetts  and 
Florida,  will  be  available  to  interested 
schools.  Regular  classroom  teachers 
would  direct  their  own  classes  in  the 
languages  while  taking  part  in  the 
radio  program. 

The  plan  has  been  develojjed  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Chester  Stroup 
and  Dr.  William  Purcell,  superinten¬ 
dents  in  Princeton  and  Princeton 
Twp.  Other  elementary  schools  with 
FM  receivers  in  the  WPRB  listening 
area  may  write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  Tim  Killen,  WPRB  Radio- 
Languages,  Box  342,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

State's  First  Birdlife  Guide 
Published  in  40’Page  Booklet 

A  new  guide,  “Birds  of  New 
Jersey,”  has  been  published  by  the 
N.J.  Audubon  Society  and  the  N.J. 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development.  The  40- 
page  booklet,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
meets  a  long-felt  need  for  a  compact 
guide  to  the  state’s  birdlife.  Space 
for  field  notes  is  included.  Single 
copies  at  25^^  and  quantities  of  25 
or  more  at  20^  each  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Economic  Development. 
Trenton  25,  N.  J, 


New  Industry  Seekers  Hold 
Essay  Contest  for  Teachers 

A  unique  essay  contest — not  for 
students  but  for  teachers — has  been 
announced  by  the  N.J.  Organization 
for  a  Better  State. 

As  the  sponsoring  organization  is 
dedicated  to  the  creation  of  more 
job  opportunities  for  the  state’s  grow¬ 
ing  population,  the  essay’s  theme  is 
“How  Can  New  Jersey’s  Public  Of¬ 
ficials  Encourage  the  Creation  of 
New  Jobs  by  Industry.” 

The  two  teachers  whose  papers  are 
judged  to  be  the  best  will  each  re¬ 
ceive  an  award  of  $250.  The  contest 
closes  May  15.  Entries  of  1,000 
words  or  less  should  be  sent  to  NEW 
JOBS,  605  Broad  St.,  Newark  2, 
N.J. 


N.J.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Meets  in  Princeton,  May  13 

The  N.J.  Home  Economics  Assn, 
is  having  its  spring  meeting  at  the 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton,  on  May  1 3. 

The  all-day  program  begins  with 
a  tour  of  the  Princeton  University 
campus  followed  by  a  business 
meeting  which  will  have  N.J.H.E.A. 
president  Florence  Van  Norden  pre¬ 
siding. 

Two  morning  speakers  will  be 
Rose  V.  White,  Consumer  Goods 
Standards  Board  secretary  for  the 
American  Standards  Assn.,  talking 
on  “An  Act  of  Congress,  122,  and 
You!,”  and  Ronald  C.  Wornick,  as¬ 
sistant  technical  diiector  for  United 
Fruit,  talking  on  “New  Directions  in 
Foods:  Freeze  Drying.” 

Following  lunch.  Dr.  Dorothy  S. 
Lyle,  president  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Assn.,  will  ask 
“How  Are  Your  Public  Relations?” 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  a 
large-scale  exploration  of  public  re¬ 
lations  next  year  by  the  N.J.  Home 
Economics  Assn.  For  its  three-part 
Communications  Workshop  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  10,  and  17,  1962,  the 
Association  is  now  surveying  home¬ 
makers,  dieticians,  and  teachers,  to 
determine  the  problems  each  faces  in 
dealing  with  the  public. 

Those  wishing  to  respond  to  the 
survey  questionnaire  and  learn  more 
about  conference  plans  may  write 
Mrs.  Marie  Meyer,  Douglass  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Former  Secretary  Turns  to 

Charles  J.  Strahan,  former 
executive  secretary  of  NJEA,  de¬ 
votes  much  of  his  retirement  time 
to  the  writing  of  poetry.  Herewith 
the  Review  presents  a  recent 
example  of  his  “sunset  verse.” 

DREAMING 

Day  dreaming  is  a  wand’ring 
mind. 

But  is  direction  bent 
By  aspirations  we  conjure. 

And  conscious  thinking  lent. 

Night  dreaming’s  very  much 
the  same. 

Though  it  can  wander  more; 

But  still  it  plays  around 
the  thoughts 

That  we  have  had  before. 


Verse 

Day  dreaming  is  done  consciously. 
And  purposely  to  solve. 

In  calm  and  meditating  way- 
Thc  thoughts  desires  involve. 

Day  dreams  build  castles 
in  the  air. 

And  many  riches  store; 

But  our  inactions  shatter  them 
Like  rubbish  on  the  floor. 

And  dreaming  what  we’d 
like  to  do 

Of  course  can  be  worthwhile; 
But  if  we  only  DREAMERS  be. 
We  just  ourselves  beguile. 

But  dreaming  can  bring 
rich  rewards 

If  we  make  them  come  true; 

And  after  dreams  with  work 
and  WORK 
Successes  will  accrue. 
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Schools  in  the  News  .  .  . 

The  news  columns  of  New  Jersey  newspapers  continue  to  report  the  problems  and 
achievements  of  the  state's  schools  and  educational  personnel.  Following  are  a  few 
of  the  clips  which  have  reached  the  NJEA  REVIEW. 


. . .  The  eight  component  districts  of  the 
Northern  Valley  (Bergen  Co.)  Regional 
High  School  district  were  featured  in  the 
April  issue  of  School  Management  for 
developing  a  cohesive  association  of  send¬ 
ing  district  principals.  Activities  have 
ranged  from  such  comparatively  minor 
projects  as  cooperating  on  school  closings 
during  snow  storms  to  setting  minimum 
curriculum  goals  for  all  students  entering 
the  single  high  school. . . . 

.  .  .  Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a 
$1.5  million  expansion  of  Macopin  School 
into  West  Milford’s  first  junior-senior  high 
school.  Formal  ground-breaking  will  be 
held  this  month  .  .  . 

...  A  consultant  has  advised  the  Paramus 
Board  of  Education  to  build  a  new  junior 
high  school  before  adding  to  the  high 
school  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Maywood  Board  of  Education 
has  received  verbal  approval  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  its  new 
Maywood  Ave.  School  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  State  Board  has  also  approved 
preliminary  plans  for  an  all-purpose  build¬ 
ing  to  be  added  to  School  No.  3  in  Cliff- 
side  Park  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Voters  approved  a  four-room  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  HaHyston  Twp.  School.  98-13, 
in  an  April  election.  The  cost  is  not  to 
exceed  $65,000  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Demarest  Board  of  Education  has 
voted  to  apply  to  the  State  Board  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  $433,000  elementary 
school  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  East  Brunswick  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  active  for  years  in  attempts  to 
secure  state  school  aid  legislation,  invited 
the  three  Middlesex  County  assemblymen 
to  appear  at  its  April  19  meeting  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Pleasantville  educators  are  studying 
a  plan  to  move  kindergartens  out  of 
elementary  schools  and  place  them  in 
community  buildings.  This  would  allow 
room  for  seventh  grade  in  the  elementary 
schools  .  .  . 

...  A  member  of  the  Nortbvale  Board  of 
Education  has  proposed  lengthening  the 
school  year  there  to  187  days,  to  provide 
additional  time  for  instruction  and  offset 
class  time  lost  through  part-time  sessions. 
Because  of  enrollment  increases,  all 
grades  appear  headed  for  part-time  sessions 
in  September;  four  are  on  part  time 
now  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Westwood  High  School  conducted  its 
third  annual  science  fair  April  15  .  .  . 

.  .  .  In  recent  actions,  the  North  Plain- 
field  Education  Association  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  itself  as  a  non-profit  organization, 
has  subscribed  to  the  NEA  Code  of 
Ethics,  has  pledged  support  io  NJEA 
efforts  for  a  broad-based  tax,  and  has 
changed  the  name  of  its  Professional 
Activities  Committee  to  Committee  for 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  .  .  . 

Student  Council  Advisors 
Planning  October  Workshop 

The  N.J.  Association  of  High 
School  Councils  is  planning  to  hold 
a  student  council  advisors'  weekend 
workshop  October  6-8,  1961,  at  the 
Central  New  Jersey  YMCA  Camp, 
at  Blairstown.  Training  program 
questionnaires,  distributed  at  the 
Sponsors’  Workshop  conducted  by 
the  Rutgers  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  at  the  Sponsors’  meeting 
held  at  the  35th  annual  NJAHSC 
conference,  recommended  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Letters  containing  a  description 
of  the  project  and  an  application 
form  are  being  mailed  to  all  schools 
to  urge  administrators  to  send  ad¬ 
visors  to  the  workshop. 


SUMMER  SESSION  (Registration  June  12-20)  June  26-August  4  I 


Alcohol  Education 
Workshop 
Jun*  20  -  July  1 


2  S.H. 


Conservation  Education 
Workshop 

Jun*  26  -  July  14  3  S.H. 


Master's  Degree  Programs  May 

be  Taken  in: 

Business  Education 

Mathematics 

Elementary  Education 

Music 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

Science 

Special  Education 

Experiencing  Art  I 
Experiencing  Art  II 
Government  end  Business 
Business  English 
Cooperative  Work  Experiences 
Seminar  in  lmproven>ent  of 
Instruction  in  the 
Secretarial  Studies 
Audio-Visual  Education 
Development  of  Educational  Thought 
Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Teaching  Reading  in  Elementary 
Grades 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Elementary 
Grades 

Techniques  of  Secondary  Education 
Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Principles  and  Practices  of 
Elementary  Education 
Teaching  Health,  Safe^,  and 
Physical  Education  in 
Elementary  Grades 
Teaching  Language  Arts  in 
Elementary  Grades 

Teaching  Music  in  Elementary  Grades 
Teacher  in  School  and  Community 


P.  T.  A.  Workshop 

July  10  -  July  14 


Methods  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts 
Teaching  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
Elementary  Grades 
Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 
Audio-Visual  Materials  for 
Classroom  Use 
Semirtar  in  Teaching 
Social  Problems  and  Education 
Bibliography  and  Research  Methods 
Problems  in  Educational  Philosophy 
Advanced  Trertds  in  Elementary 
Education 

Thesis  (Elementary  Education) 
Language  ar>d  Communication 
World  Literature  II 
Literary  Criticism 
Chaucer 

Physical  Environment  and  Man 
Europe 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Leisure  and  Fitness 
Rise  of  Contemporary 
Civilization  I 
Rise  of  Modern  Eur^e 
Growth  and  Expansion  of  the 
American  Nation 
Islamic  Institutions  in  Transition 
Our  Freedom:  Their  Foundations 
in  Principle  ar>d  Practice 
Woodworking  I 
Handicrafts 
Woodworking  II 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education 


Curriculum  Construction  in 
Irtdustrial  Arts 
Thesis  Seminar  in  Irtdusfrial 
Arts  Education 
Devices  of  Musical  Force 
Development  of  Interpretative 
Insights 

Private  Applied  Study 
Orchestra  Development  I 
Orchestra  Development  III 
Materials  for  Orchestra  and  Band 
Eland  Development  I 
Band  Development  II 
Choral  Developn>ent  I 
Choral  Development  II 
Advanced  Cor^ucting  I 
Advanced  Conducting  II 
Principles  of  Education  in 
instrumental  Music  (strings) 
PrirKiples  of  Education  in 

Instrumental  Music  (winds  artd 
percussions) 

Problems  of  the  Marching  Band 
Irtdustrial  Orientation 
Instructional  Materials  II 
Organization  of  Library  Materials 
Foundations  of  Mathematics 
Elementary  AAathematical  Analysis 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Infinite  Series 

Seminar  in  AAathematics  Education 
Languages  and  Music 
Thesis  Project  (Music) 

Human  Development  ar>d 
Behavior  I 


Driver  Education  and 
Training 

JuiM  12  -  Juna  23  2  S.H. 

General  Welding 
Workshop 

Juna  12  -  Juna  30  3  S.H. 


Human  Development  and 
Behavior  II 

Child  Psychology  (Child  Growth 
ar>d  Development) 

Psychology  of  Mental  Health 
Advanced  Gerseral  Psychology 
Tests  and  A^asurements 
Geology 

Biology  for  Elementary 
Education  I 

Science  Experiences  in 
Elementary  Education 
Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  II 
Sciertce  in  Industry 
Community  and  S^iety 
Introduction  to  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children  and  Youth 
Psychological  Testing  of 
Exceptional  Children 
Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability 
(formerly  Psychology  of  the 
Hartdicapped) 

Curriculum  ar>d  Methods  of  Teaching 
the  Mentally  Retarded 
Thesis  or  Field  Project 
(Special  Education) 


Geography  Workshop 

(Lif*  in  NorlliMtturn 
UnitMl  Status) 

July  17  -  August  4  3  S.H. 
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What  Some  Members 
Are  Doing  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  B.  Owen,  kindergarten  teacher 
in  Woodstown,  is  back  after  a  year  on  Ful- 
bright  exchange  in  London,  England.  She 
counts  so  far  over  1,600  people,  represent¬ 
ing  34  different  groups  of  students  and 
organizations  in  her  own  and  neighboring 
communities,  who  have  seen  slides  of  her 
travels  to  15  countries  in  Europe. 


Dr.  L.  Howard  Fox,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  speech  at  Montclair  S.  C.,  has 
recently  been  certified  and  recommended 
as  a  theatre  consultant  by  the  American 
Education  Theatre  Assn.  This  asserts  that 
he  is  well  versed  in  the  skills  required 
in  theatrical  production  and  that  he  is 
experienced  in  the  use  and  design  of 
theatres  and  theatrical  equipment.  Dr. 

Fox  has  been  auditorium  consultant  for 
a  number  of  school  administrators  and 
architects  in  northern  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  all  phases  of  the  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium  project  on  the  Montclair  campus. 

He  recently  completed  a  Ph.D.  thesis  at 
N.Y.U.  on  “Principles  for  Designing  the 

High  School  Auditorium.  Richard  Hodson,  physics  teacher  at 

,  ,  ,  Sparta  H.S.,  has  been  selected  for  a 

National  Science  Foundation  grant  to 
Mrs.  Martha  Mason,  supervisor  of  study  next  year  at  Brown  University. 

Teaneck's  elementary  physical  education  Frank  S.  Henry,  chemistry  instructor  at 

and  safety  programs,  has  just  completed  the  same  school,  has  an  N.S.F.  stipend  to 

the  revision  of  six  books  on  physical  study  for  six  weeks  this  summer  at  Tufts 

education.  These  digest  reams  of  material  University, 

she  has  compiled  on  calisthenics,  dancing, 
sports,  and  practically  anything  dealing 
with  physical  education.  Each  200-page 
volume  covers  instruction  for  a  grade  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Following  the 
success  of  the  books  in  Teaneck,  Mrs. 

Mason  hopes  to  have  the  work  copy¬ 
righted  and  published  in  book  form  for 
use  across  the  country. 


John  E.  Dwyor  has  sue- 
coodod  Harry 

Adams  as  suporinton- 
dont  Eliiaboth.  His 
appointmoni  in  Fobruary 
followod  30  yoars  as 
«  toachor,  guidanco  coun- 
solor,  oUmontary, 
high,  sonior 

school  principol,  as  woll 
as  assistant  suporintondont  in  tho  district.  Ho 
is  a  formor  mombor  of  tho  NJEA  Dologatc 
Assembly.  Dr.  Adams  is  tho  now  head  of  tho 
Division  on  Civil  Rights  in  tho  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 
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Helen  M.  McDonnell,  of  Wall  Twp. 
H.S.  in  Belmar,  is  serving  as  an  advisor  to 
the  Teen  Age  Book  Club,  a  project  of 
Scholastic  Book  Services  for  grades  7  to  9. 
Ann  N.  Robinson,  of  School  No.  7  in 
Belleville,  is  an  advisor  to  the  Arrow  Book 
Club  for  grades  4  to  6. 


WARREN  S.  ROSENBERGER,  superintendent  in 
Cresskill,  recently  found  good  public  interest 
in  this  window  display  placed  in  a  local 
supermarket  window.  Entitled  “How  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Communicates  with 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  School  Staff,  and 
the  Public,"  it  featured  reading  materials, 
industrial  arts  projects,  pictures  of  school 
activities,  and  other  public  information  items. 


W.  Edward  Young,  principal  of  the 
Tuscan  School  in  Maplewood,  is  editing  a 
handsome  fact-filled  four-page  typed  news¬ 
letter  (a  la  Kiplinger  Reports)  for  the 
teachers  of  the  South  Orange — Maplewood 
district. 


Dr.  Robert  A.  Coyle  is 
Jersey  City's  new  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  He 
has  been  teaching  in 
the  city  since  1933  and 
most  recently  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Ferris  H.S.  He 
is  o  one-time  president 
cf  the  Jeisey  City  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn. 


At  N.Y.U’s  February  graduation. 
Gaetano  R.  Trapanese  received  his 
doctorate  in  school  administration. 
He  is  an  eighth-grade  teacher  at  Jersey 
City's  P.S.  No.  3  and  has  been  active 
in  local  association  activities  on  the 
J.C.E.A.  Board  of  Directors  and  other 
committees. 


Theos  Anderson,  superintendent  in  Tea- 
neck  since  1958.  has  been  selected  to  head 
schools  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  He 
had  previously  been  superintendent  in 
Doris  R.  Menig,  a  teacher  at  Woodrow  Parsippany-Troy  Hills  and  in  Manasquan. 
Wilson  School  in  Elizabeth,  has  won  a 
regional  award  in  the  “Expedition”  teacher 
awards  program.  Her  description  of  her 
use  of  the  ABC  network  TV  travel  docu¬ 
mentary  with  her  students  made  her  one 
of  52  regional  winners  who  will  be  sent 
on  an  NEA  Iravel  tour. 


Eollowing  the  Eebriiary  school  board 
elections.  Dominic  A.  Lally  was  named 
president  of  the  Belleville  Board  of 
Education.  He  is  a  math  teacher  at 
Middlesex  Co.  Voc.  and  Tech.  H.S. 


Professors  Maurice  P.  MoffafI  and 
David  N.  Alloway  of  the  Montclair  S.  C. 
department  of  social  studies  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  Center  for  New  Jersey  Studies 
at  the  college.  Professor  MolTatt  is  co¬ 
author  of  a  recently  published  text,  "Ex¬ 
ploring  New  Jersey."  and  together  with 
Professor  Alloway.  co-authored  the  title 
article  and  municipal  descriptive  articles 
on  New  Jersey  in  the  forthcoming  revised 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
The  materials  in  the  center  include  com¬ 
munity  studies,  descriptive  information 
and  fiscal  and  political  information  about 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Professor  Moffatt 
assists  in  the  operations  of  the  center 
by  helping  local  school  districts  in  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  and  program  consulta¬ 
tion  together  with  Professor  Alloway,  who 
is  executive  director  of  the  project.  The 
Center  would  be  happy  to  accept  any 
books,  collections,  diaries,  old  ledgers  of 
companies,  account  books,  centennial  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  like. 
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SCHOOL  FACULTIES  obout  the  state  have  been  busy  this  year  with  meetings  on  the  booklet 
“It  Starts  in  the  Classroom."  Discussing  the  teacher's  roie  in  public  relations  at  one  such 
meeting  in  Snyder  H.S.,  Jersey  City,  were  Gerald  W.  Guterl,  principal;  Thomas  Bradshaw, 
Elinore  Browne,  Mrs.  Rose  McKenna,  Carlotta  Irving,  Benign  Mastronardy,  and  Lawrence  Yaceky. 


N  J.  School  Publications  Groups 
Co-Sponsoring  National  Awards 

New  Jersey  school  boards  will  have 
a  chance  to  gain  nationwide  recogni¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  local  publi¬ 
cations  in  an  awards  program 
announced  this  month  by  the 
Rutgers-School  Board  Publications 
Assn,  and  School  Management 
magazine.  The  May  issue  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  administrator's  periodical  car¬ 
ries  a  four-page  announcement  on  the 
project. 

There  will  be  five  categories  for 
awards:  ( 1 )  school  district  peri¬ 
odicals.  (2)  new  school  building 
campaign  brochures,  (3)  annual  re¬ 
ports  on  school  activities,  (4)  teacher 
recruitment  brochures,  and  (5) 
special  purpose  projects.  Entry  blanks 
appear  in  the  May  School  Manage¬ 
ment. 
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THE  FIRST  WEEK  in  May  wot  prodaimeJ 
"Buiinaii  Education  W*ak  in  N«w  Jartoy"  a! 
this  caramony  involving;  {saatad  l.-t.)  Mrs. 
union  Chonca,  prasidant  of  tha  NJ.  Business 
Education  Assn.;  Gov.  Robart  B.  Maynar;  Mrs. 
Floranca  Adorno,  NJ.B.E.A.  vica-prosidant; 
(standing  l.-r.)  Robart  D.  Joy,  stota  suparvisor 
of  distributiva  and  businass  aducotion;  and 
Waltar  A.  Browar,  NJ.B.E.A.  post-prasidant. 

Rutgers  To  Repeat  Workshop 
On  School  Intergroup  Relations 

Rutgers  University  will  help  pro¬ 
fessional  school  workers  to  deal  with 
intergroup  and  interpersonal  tensions 
when  it  again  presents  its  Workshop 
called  “Human  Relations  in  Profes¬ 
sional  Education”  this  summer. 

The  three-week  “live-in,  study, 
work  together”  experience  will  run 
July  3-22.  Those  attending  may  earn 
three  semester  hours  of  graduate  or 
undergraduate  credit. 

Details  and  information  about  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  for  participants 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session.  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

July  5-August  ll;August  14-  September  15 

Study  in  the  summer  can  be  an  exciting  experience.  Gain 
new  insight  and  competence.  Select  from  a  long  list  oi 
courses  to  intensify  your  educational  pursuit. 

Architecture 
Art 

Business  Administration 
Education 
Engineering 
Home  Economics 
Journalism 
Law 

Liberal  Arts 
Library  Science 
Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs 
Music 
Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Work 

Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 


UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Box  10  Syracuse  University  Syracuse  10.  New  York 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  IN  ACTION 


Union  Carblda  Building-Park  Avonue  at  47th  Straat 

NOW  OPEN  SATURDAYS-10  AM  to  5  PM 

Also  Monday  through  Friday-S  am  to  6  pm 

^  See  full-scale  model  of  atomic  reactor — 
^  ^  60-foot  animated  mural  of  nuclear  chaii 

reaction— mining  and  refining  ur.i- 
•  nium  —  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

“A  must.  One  of  the  finest  displays  of  its  _ 
type  ever  assembled."  World  Telegram" 

Showings  of  prize-winning  27-nninute  color 
film  "The  Petrified  River",  the  story  of 
uranium,  at  11  AM  and  2:30  PM  Saturdays. 

Phone  LL  1-3761  for  information  or  to  arrange  group  visils. 


One  Why  Rnfe 
Aels 
$I.«S 
Passenger 

$5.7$ 


AUTO-TOURISTSI 
TAKE  LAKE  MICHIOAM 

SHORT  CUT 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Muskegon,  Mich. 

>  Morning,  Afternoon,  Night  Sailings 

Save  240  miles  of  driving  — 

Night  tailings — gain  a  day — travel  while  you 
sleep.  Enjoy  Clipper  hospitality — Spacious 
decks,  beautiful  lounges.  Outside  bedrooms 
with  toilets,  berths,  children’s  playroom,  free 
movies,  TV,  dancing,  fine  food  and  refresh¬ 
ments  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  beautiful 
color  brochure  showing  rates,  schedules,  etc. 

WISCONSIN  4  MICHIGAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Dnpt.  ST-41  Milwaulina,  Municipal  Paitanpnr  Pior 
500  N.  Harbor  Driva  —  Tal.  BRoodway  1  -7905 
Mutkngon,  Mich.,**Tha  Mart'*,  Tnl.  PArkway  2-3479  MILWAUKEE  j 


Teachers,  enroll  in  specially  de¬ 
signed  courses  taught  by  renowned 
visiting  and  resident  faculty. 

LEARN  and  LIVE  and  RELAX  in 
an  environment  that  combines  the 
stimulation  of  a  large,  diversified 
campus,  the  bustle  of  a  busy  metro¬ 
polis  and  the  refreshment  ol  the 
I  central  New  York  scenic  playground. 

Write  today  for  a  Summer  Session 
Bulletin  or  departmental  brochure. 
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Here  is  an  easy  way  to  order  inforrttalional  material  offered  hy  advertisers  in  the  May 
issue.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel  literature  or  other  descriptive  booklets  to 
serve  as  a  help  in  your  school  or  personal  buying.  Your  requests  are  forwarded 
promptly  to  the  companies  involved.  They  will  .send  you  the  material.  For  fastest 
service,  write  directly  to  the  advertisers  at  addresses  shown  in  their  ads. 


Eight  Days  In  The  Virgin  Islands 
For  Only  $239.50 

H*r*  Is  The  Budgat  Vacation  Of  A  Lifatima 

Yes,  if  you  plan  any  kind  of  a  vacation 
you  can  afford  this  budget  trip  to  St.  Croix, 
the  loveliest  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  You  will 
spend  eight  days  and  seven  nights  enjoying 
the  cool  trade  winds  and  comfortable  living 
at  the  beautiful  St.  Croix  By  the  Sea  Hotel. 

Skin  divers  will  love  the  awe  inspiring  coral 
reefs  which  abound  at  St.  Croix.  If  you 
prefer  less  adventurous  aquatics,  the  hotel 
maintains  a  unique  150-foot  swimming  pool 
and  a  membership  for  guests  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  beach  at  Pelican  Cove  which  is  a  short 
walk  along  the  ocean  front. 

The  St.  Croix  By  the  Sea  Hotel  offers 
everything  for  your  complete  comfort  in¬ 
cluding  planned  entertainment  and  daily 
transportation  to  old-world  Christensted 
where  you  may  buy  duty-free  perfume, 
china,  and  other  imported  goods  at  prices 
you  would  not  believe. 

The  special  Summer  price  of  $239.50  per 
person  includes  eight  days  and  seven  nights 
at  the  beautiful  Hotel  St.  Croix  By  the  Sea  |  | 
with  breakfast  and  dinner,  your  round  trip 
transportation  by  dependable  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines  and  Carib  Airlines  and  two  all-day 
trips  by  native  sloop  to  nearby  Buck  Island 
where  you  will  see  the  famous  underwater 
grottos  and  lunch  and  swim  at  the  luxurious 
beach. 

For  further  information  contact; — 

Caribbean  Tours 

62  Tuttle  Road,  Watchung 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Telephone:  PL  5-5512 


1961  EDUCATORS  GRAND  TOURS 

Tours  for  the  Intelligent  Traveler 
EXPCRTLY  PUNNED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
GRAND  CIRCLE  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 
50  Days  $1,295.00  13  Countries 

Lv.  June  27  All-inclusive  Ret.  August  16 
MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE  AND  GRAND  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 

55  Days  $1,175.00  12  Countries 

Lv.  July  I  All-inclusive  Ret.  August  25 

HAWAII 

32  Days  $1,195.00  OAHU,  Outer  Islands 
Lv.  July  9  Waikiki  Beach  Vacation  Ret.  August  9 
Coin  proltssianol  and  cultural  irawthl  Enjoy  a  cort- 
IrM  vocation.  Delu.t  taun  at  aconomy  pricasi  At 
no  obligation,  writ,  for  brochures: 

EDUCATORS  GRAND  TOURS 
$19  EAST  STATE  ST.,  TRENTON  9,  NEW  JERSEY 


BUS  TOURS 

Alaska  .  June  16  to  July  28,  1961 

Atlantic  Provinces  June  17,  to  July  2,  1961 

Western  U.S.A.  .  July  6  to  Aug.  6,  1961 

Aug.  24  to  Sept.  24,  1961 

St.  Lawrence  River  . Aug.  4  to  13,  1961 

New  England  States  Aug.  13  to  20,  1961 

Smoky  Mountains  Aug.  14  to  20,  1961 

Wisconsin  Dells  .  Aug.  21  to  30,  1961 

On  the  above  tours  we  use  our  air  ride,  picture 
window,  air  conditioned,^  lavatory  equipped  buses. 
For  more  information  and  Tour  Books — Call 
Hanover  MEIrose  7-9133  or  write 

LINCOLN  BUS  TOURS 

10  Elm  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna. 

Open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Sun.  &  Holi.  1-6  p.m. 

Buses  lv.  Hanover  &  York  Inquire  for  other  points 


SKI  TRIP  LEADERS 

We  wish  to  hear  from  teachers  who  can  provide 
week-end  and  holiday  ski  trip  leadership  for 
high  school  students  next  season.  Need  not  be 
capable  of  instructing.  Exceptional  teen-age  : 
Berkshire  ski  area.  Go^  compensation. 

SHAKER  VILLAGE  SKI  GROUP 
P.  O.  Box  1149,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


161.  Vacation!!.  Colorful  folders  with 
maps,  pictures,  prices  covering  variety  of 
independent  or  escorted  tours  by  Grey- 
{  hound  bus  to  all  of  America’s  scenic  and 
I  historic  vacation  areas.  (Greyhound  High- 
j  way  Tours) 

,  162.  New  Posture  Posters  provide  com¬ 
pletely  different  approach  to  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  healthful  posture.  Set  of 
four  in  full-color,  plus  Good  Posture 
Award  Badge.  Appeals  to  boys  and  girls, 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Seating  Company) 

163.  Information  on  practical,  low-cost 
teaching  machines,  a  descriptive  list  of 
classroom-tested,  programmed  courses  now 
in  use,  and  other  material.  (Teaching  Ma¬ 
terials  Corporation,  A  Division  of  Grolier, 
Inc.) 

165.  “Across  Lake  Michigan  by  S.  S.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Clipper”  is  a  full-color  brochure 
which  shows  rates  and  schedules  and  gives 
details  of  ship's  accommodations,  describes 
trip  across  Lake  Michigan,  with  your  car 


aboard  the  Clipper,  between  Milwaukee, 
Wise,  and  Muskegon,  Mich.  The  six-hour 
cruise  eliminates  240  miles  of  congested 
driving.  (Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Steam¬ 
ship  Company) 

44.  Brochure  on  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  1961. 
(Europe  Summer  Tours) 

115.  Reprint:  ‘‘Presidents  of  the  United 
States”  and  the  biography  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  from  the  1961  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  (Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corp.) 

138.  Bulletin  lists  the  schedule  of  sum¬ 
mer  session  courses.  Included  are  the 
highlights  of  the  busy  calendar  of  events. 
Individual  program  and  departmental  bro¬ 
chures  upon  request.  (Syracuse  University) 

157.  Folder  in  full-color  of  an  attractive 
vacation  spot  on  historic  Cape  Cod.  Well 
illustrated.  (Craigville  Inn) 


161. 

162. 

163. 

165. 

44. 

115. 

138. 

157. 

State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc. 
Dept.  F,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Available  in 
School  Year  of 
1960-61  only. 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4c  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


name  . 

subject  .  grade  . 

school  name  . 

school  street  address  . 

city  .  zone  .  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  .  boys . girls . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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Tell  His  Child's  I.Q.?  (cont.)  { 

horn  p.  461  that  the  parent, 

in  turn,  should  encourage  the  child 
to  continue  to  do  so. 

A  child  will  achieve  when  he  is  ; 
interested,  when  he  has  the  desire  to 
learn,  when  he  is  challenged,  when 
he  has  a  feeling  of  security  both  at 
home  and  at  school,  and  when  he  j 
gets  along  with  his  peers.  He  does  ! 
not  achieve  solely  on  the  basis  of  { 
his  l.Q.  Therefore,  we  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  should  guard  against 
parents  and  other  lay  individuals  who 
regard  the  l.Q.  as  the  most  important  ' 
ingredient  in  achievement.  Other  ^ 
factors  count  as  much,  and  some¬ 
times  more.  I 

We  in  the  field  of  education  at-  I 
tempt  to  interpret  test  results  of  all  ! 

I  kinds  to  parents.  We  want  to  make 
certain  that  parents  get  the  kind  of  i 
information  that  will  help  them  help  , 
their  children.  We  do  not  ask  our 
doctor,  when  he  has  taken  our  blood  | 
pressure,  whether  it  is  100  or  200.  ' 
He  simply  explains  that  our  blood  ; 
pressure  is  normal,  below  normal,  1 
or  above  normal.  If  above  or  below  | 
normal,  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  I 
how  we  can  help  ourselves.  Para-  | 
doxically,  we  do  not  attempt  to  tell  ! 
parents  that  Johnny’s  l.Q.  is  90  or  j 
IIS,  but  that  as  far  as  his  ability  i 
is  concerned  he  is  a  little  below  aver-  | 
age  or  slightly  above  average. 

Until  widely  held  misconceptions 
of  intelligence  quotients  are  cor¬ 
rected,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  I.Q.’s 
with  extreme  caution. 

t 

Somerset  Co.  E.A.  To  Aid  i 

County's  Six  FTA  Groups  I 

As  part  of  its  Teacher  Education  ' 
and  Professional  Standards  program,  I 
the  Somerset  County  Education  Assn.  | 
is  planning  a  special  gathering  for  the  i 
county’s  future  teachers.  Next  year’s  j 
presidents,  vice-presidents  and  faculty  ! 
advisors  of  six  FTA  clubs  have  been  1 
invited  to  the  May  22  meeting.  Mrs.  i 
Wilda  Faust,  NEA  FTA  consultant,  j 
John  Shagg,  NJEA  FTA  consultant,  | 
and  Kenneth  King,  president  of  Stu-  j 
dent  NJEA,  will  participate.  i 

Starting  time  is  4:45  p.m.  at  the  j 
Far  Hills  Inn  near  Somerville.  The  ! 
S.C.E.A.’s  annual  dinner  at  6:00  i 
p.m.  will  include  installation  of  the  i 

I  officers  of  the  six  FTA  clubs  along 
with  the  county  association’s  own  j 
officers. 


Three  R’s  Packed 
in  Box  Lunches 


Here's  an  idea  based  on  an  article  by  Mary  S.  Arnold, 
Supervising  Teacher,  Metcalf  School,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

From  Illinois  Education  magazine. 


reading,  writing.  Art,  music  and 

fihysical  education  helped  as  re- 
ated  activities.  Nutrition  was 
learned  by  reading  about  “the 
4-basics’’  as  well  as  preparing 
them.  Choices  grew  from  desire 
to  have  something  hearty,  crisp, 
toothsome,  drinkable— and  some¬ 
thing  for  a  surprise. 

Pamphiats  on  food  and  encyclo¬ 
paedia  were  studied.  Where  do 
foods  grow?  How  transported, 
preserved— what  causes  spoilage? 
Arithmetic  was  used  in  me.asur- 
ing.  Spelling  in  describing  meals. 
Writing  and  art  in  describing  box 
lunch  project.  .Also  in  designing 
the  boxes  and  the  invitations  to 
special  guests  day  of  picnic. 

woothor,  picnic  is  held  in¬ 
doors.  Music  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion— the  entertainment. 


Enjoy  the 

refreshing  taste  and 
smooth  satisfying  chewing 
of  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum. 

It  seems  to  ease  the  busy  day's 
“pressure”  with  a  quick  little  lift. 


Children  love  to  cat,  and  will 
learn  many  things  in  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  preparing  food  for  a  pic¬ 
nic.  For  a  number  of  years,  with 
help  of  home  economist  and  other 
teachers,  food  preparation  has 
been  used  to  step  up  interest  in  the 
three  R’s  and  other  subjects  for 
3rd  graders  in  our  Metcalf  School 
with  kitchen  and  workrooms. 

II  a  aohooi  has  no  ^  kitchen  or 
workrooms,  much  of  same  pro¬ 
cedure  could  be  followed  in  homes 
or  with  junior  or  high  facilities. 
Box  lunohos  prepared  by  chil¬ 
dren  as  central  activity  involved 
class  work  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 


EUROPE 

A  low-CMt  unraqitTMntad  tour  with  thu  fun  of 
pononal  ditcovory.  A  uniquo  rout* — up  to  70  days 
«nd  24  countriat  on  and  off  th*  b*at*n  path. 
Ruuia,  Spain,  North  Africa  optional.  Unl*»  you'r* 
tot  on  tho  convantional  tour,  writa: 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
2S5  Soquoia,  Boi  S  Patadana,  California 


CRAICVILLE  INN,  CRAICVILLE  BEACH 

Strawbarry  Hill  Avo. 

CRAICVILLE  (Cape  Cod).  MASS. 

Tal.  Spring  S-12«S 

Friendly  Inn,  operated  by  the  Mast.  Congregatioiial 
Christian  Conference  for  All  people.  Oveilooltiiu 
lake  and  ocean.  Has  famous  private  beach.  $S4-t72 
wk.  per  person,  dbl.  occupancy.  Moderate  rates  in¬ 
clude  room,  meals,  auto  parkina  and  beach  privileges. 
Writs  for  Kodachromo  troehor*  and  Ratos 


EVIEW 


may,  1M1 
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JERSEY  CITY 
STATE  COLLEGE 

1961 -Summer  Session 
June  28-August  11 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Studies 
Teacher  Education 
Health  Education 
Special  Education  - 
Institutes  in  Elementary  Science 
and  in  Middle  East 

For  catalogue  write  to: 

Director 

of  the  Summe^r  Session 

Jersey  City  State  College 
Jersey  City  5,  New  Jersey 


I540»ir  JEFFERSOMST. 

PHOENIX.  ARIIONA 

\^ihzVa£jUy»ith.Su*v  , 

'■  'ERVINS  ARllSiSSiid  the SOOTHNESr  ^ 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A. 

U  ic  ii  a  poticioa  ia  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  St.  Clinton,  Iowa 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

31  Union 'Square  West,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
ALqonquin  5-7467 

THE  KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY  hos  ii»r,.d  with  us. 
We  place  teachers  and  administrators. 
Special  Music  Division 

Member  Notionol  Assn,  of  Teachers’  A9encies 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

tNGl.KXX'OOD,  NF.>X'  JFRSKV 
24  N.  Van  Brunt  St.  LOwi-ll  7-44^0 
Write  Or  Phone  For  Application  Form 


EQUIPMENT 

Magnetic  Teaching  Aids:  AAaggie  Magnetic 
Visual  Aids,  1 1  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.Y. 

An  unusual  collection  of  magnetic  bulletin 
and  chalk  boards  together  with  magnetic 
devices  to  illustrate  a  number  of  regular, 
as  well  as  special,  subjects.  Arithmetic, 
music.  scKial  studies  and  sports  are  some 
of  the  topics  included. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  1961  Audio  Visual  Equipment  Directory: 

National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va. 

The  newly  enlarged  seventh  edition  of  this 
excellent  directory  contains  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  all  current  models  of  audio¬ 
visual  equipment  including  photographs 
and  specifications.  Not  only  the  more 
standard  items  but  the  newer  ones,  such  as 
language  laboratory  systems,  teaching  ma¬ 
chines,  closed  circuit  television  equipment 
and  other  unusual  types  of  equipment,  are 
included  in  this  directory.  Many  valuable 
charts  are  also  part  of  this  publication. 
The  cost  is  $4.25  if  a  check  is  enclosed 
with  order. 


CATALOGUES 

Education  Films:  Yeshiva  University  Film  Library, 
526  W.  187fh  St.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  list  of  rental  films  from  this 
source. 

Film:  Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  200  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  latest  catalogue  of  quality  films 
in  education  as  well  as  quality  films  for 
entertainment.  Contains  many  films  not 
readily  obtainable  elsewhere. 

I  Films:  Films  Incorporated,  202  E.  44th  St., 
i  New  York,  N,  Y. 

j 

A  fine  source  of  outstanding  entertain- 
]  ment  films,  many  of  which  are  suitable 
'  for  school  use.  Included  as  a  foreword 
j  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  contribution 
of  the  film  as  a  means  of  communication. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 

Filmstrips;  Filmstrip  House,  432  Park  Ave., 
South;  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Send  for  latest  catalogue  of  educational 
filmstrips  covering  all  schix)l  fields. 


FILMS 

Finding  Out  about  Rocks;  United  World  Films, 
Inc.,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.Y. 


One  of  a  new  series  of  science  films  keyed 
to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  science 
curriculum.  In  a  simple  and  interesting 
manner,  the  story  of  rocks  and  how  they 
are  formed  and  are  everchanging  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Send  for  further  information. 

Globes:  Their  Function  in  the  Classroom:  Bailey 

Films,  Inc.,  6509  DeLongpre  Ave.,  Hollywood 
28,  Calif. 

An  excellent  film,  particularly  for  teachers 
of  sLKial  studies,  to  show  and  explain  the 
many  different  kinds  of  globes  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Stresses  the  need  for  a  graded 
globe  program  from  the  simplest  to  the 
more  complex  and  the  correlation  of 
globes  and  flat  maps.  Write  for  further 
information. 

Stars  and  Stripos  on  Display:  Audio-Visual 
Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
A  newly  revised  issue  of  this  fine  filin 
featuring  our  50-star  flag  is  now  available 
for  rent  or  sale.  The  film  includes  full 
instructions  on  the  use  and  care  of  our 
flag  to  accord  it  the  respect  that  should 
be  given. 

Universe;  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  680 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

An  outstanding  film  journey  through  space, 
beyond  the  solar  system,  into  far  regions 
of  the  sky  now  perceived  only  by  astrono¬ 
mers.  Send  for  further  information. 
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County  Colleges  (cont.) 
from  p.  466  to  Warrant  the 

establishment  of  15  such  institutions 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  1,000  ' 
students  each,  at  the  present  time."  ! 

I 

Who  would  attend?  I 

County  colleges  would  attract 
degree-seeking  students  who  would  | 
compile  academic  credits,  then  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  four-year  institution;  high  ' 
school  graduates  seeking  technical 
training,  and  adults  seeking  special  . 
skills  needed  in  the  county. 
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What  would  be  the  aims 
of  the  county  college? 

The  county  college  would  make  ; 
two-year  college  education  accessible 
to  able  students  while  they  lived  at 
home.  It  would  provide  full-time 
students  with  diversified  programs  of  i 
study  leading  to  varied  educational  j 
and  vocational  goals,  including  trans-  ' 
fer  to  other  institutions.  It  would  1 
supplement  educational  opportunities  | 
now  available  in  the  state.  ! 
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What  courses  would  be  offered? 

The  county  college  would  offer  I 
academic  courses,  which  a  student  | 
could  take  and  later  transfer  to  a 
four-year  institution.  It  would  of¬ 
fer  terminal  programs  in  technical  i 
training  and  vocational  skills  needed 
in  the  county.  It  could  retrain  older 
workers  to  make  them  more  employ¬ 
able.  It  could  even  offer  a  program  of 
general  education  not  designed  for 
academic  transfer  or  for  entrance  in-  , 
to  employment.  It  could  offer  adult  i 
education. 
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Where  would  county  colleges 
be  established? 

The  two-year  colleges  could  be 
established  in  any  county  where  the 
board  of  freeholders  reported  a  need 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  Board. 

A  1950  survey  conducted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  under  Allan  R.  Cullimore, 

\  president  of  Newark  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  recommended  nine:  in  As- 
bury  Park.  Bridgeton,  Camden,  Cape  | 
May,  Clinton,  Newark,  Newton, 
Pleasantville  and  Trenton. 

At  present,  committees  are  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  “community”  colleges 
in  the  Atlantic  City  area  and  in  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.  Local  polls  have  been 
conducted  in  Ocean  Co.  Other  areas 
know  to  have  been  interested  include 
Bernardsville,  Ewing  Twp.  in  Mercer 
Co.,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Morris  Co., 
Newark,  Sussex  Co.,  Union  Co.,  and 
/Warren  Co. 
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SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Gcnthner,  Prop. 

Strmbtr  SalKimaJ  Aiiiicut$om  of  Ttoihrrt'  Agtmiti  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Established  18SS 


. . .  When  teachers  want  better  positions . . .  When  schools  want  better  teachers . . . 


N«ti«Mg|  Asi'n  gf  TmcImm*  Afgiicitt 

Sha/uui 


TEACHER  AGENCY 

Export  3-3337 
216  East  Hanover  Street 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

G.  Edward  McComsey,  tA^r. 


BRYANT 


WRITE— PHONE- 


Teachers  Bureau 

102)  Witherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 

-VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypatker  5-1223 

Mi/mhuf  Satioiud  Aisocisfion  of  TtMhoti*  Agitmioi 


School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York — tjrd  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Street  JEfferson  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Immediate  openings:  Kgn.,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  Eng.,  French,  Span.,  Home  Ec., 

Ind.  Arts,  Mech.  Dr.,  Guid.,  Rem.  Read.,  Psych.,  Special,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Ousch 


THE  EASTERN 

Member  National 
Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

Write  for  Registration  Form 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 

288  Sunrise  Highway,  Rockville  Centre 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Twenty  years  of  auceessful  placement  of 
Teachers  and  Administrators  Eastern  States, 
New  York  State  and  LONG  ISLAND. 


1 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  luniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  |uniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  mrans  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

Kiivtilcy  I  y]j74g  Pertonel  Diicriminuting  Service  £  p'  j,  J  Managers 


TEACHERS — We  have  hundreds  of  splendid  positions  oBeially  Uatad — Elomontary — Secondary 
— Collcce.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers  over  thirty-live  years  under  the  same  management  gives  you  expert  guidance-— so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  futuro— so  important  to 
you— in  inexperience  bands?"  Write  or  phone  immediately  HEmlock  S-4133. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Succeiior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  81»t  Year 

26$  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  Netionsl  Aiiocietion  of  Teecheri'  Agenciei 


FULTON  AGENCY 

Teachers  &  Administrators 
W'm.  X.  Taylor  Dorothy  Webb 


Thorough  coverage  of  North  Jersey  (12 
counties),  Rockland  Q)unty,  Westchester, 
Qmnecticut  and  all  Long  Island. 
Write  or  telephone  Mrs.  Webb  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  positions  available  for  a  person 
of  your  qualifications. 


93  NASSAU  ST.  AT  FULTON,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.Y.  COrtlandt  7-85S1 


PLACING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
IN  PUBLIC,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
OF  N.Y.,  N.  J..  PENN.,  MO.,  DEL. 

Member  of  N.A.T.A.  RALPH  V.  HORNING.  Ed.D. 

DEVON,  PA.  Murray  8-3180 

Tha  oguncy  that  h  intamitnd  in  ''you." 
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Editorial  Committee 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman .  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus  . Piscataway  Twp. 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer  .  Chatham  Twp. 
Henry  W.  Dinger  Harmony  Twp. 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Edward  Mather  Paterson 


Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxson  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 
Donald  S.  Rosser.  Associate  Editor 


What  Next  for  NDEA? 

With  so  much  attention  going  to  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  federal  aid  proposals,  few  words  have 
been  said  recently  about  the  next  education  debate 
which  will  face  Congress.  The  three-year  National 
Defense  Education  Act  is  coming  up  for  renewal  .  .  . 
or  expansion,  as  some  would  have  it  ...  or  oblivion, 
as  others  would  prefer. 

Those  who  teach  in  a  newly  remodelled  chemistry 
lab,  who  are  trying  out  expensive  foreign  language 
electronic  equipment,  who  have  completed  a  master’s 
degree  thanks  to  NSF  grants,  who  have  installed  new 
IBM  punch  cards  to  process  student  records,  etc.,  prob¬ 
ably  have  “pass-it-again”  letters  already  written  for 
their  Congressmen. 

Some  who  have  had  to  watch  with  envious  eyes 
while  their  specialties  were  not  singled  out  for  grants 
are  probably  mustering  arguments  to  show  the  critical 
need  “in  the  larger  perspective’’  for  additional  aid  to 
their  areas. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  have  had  to  fuss  with  all  the 
paperwork  involved  in  applying,  who  have  had  to  ad¬ 
just  their  programs  into  a  prescribed  pattern  to  assure 
approval,  who  have  been  alarmed  at  unbalanced 
parental  concern  for  those  areas  emphasized  by  the 
Act’s  titles  may  be  getting  ready  to  say  “no  more.’’ 

At  the  time  NDEA  passed,  many  educators,  includ¬ 
ing  NJEA,  took  a  “bird-in-the-hand”  attitude  and 
welcomed  the  fresh  supply  of  federal  funds.  If  some 
general  federal  aid  formula  is  adopted,  however,  should 
this  interest  in  specialized  grants  continue?  Should 
NDEA  funds  be  diverted  into  the  all-purpose  grants? 
Should  the  federal  government  use  the  persuasive  power 
of  earmarked  money  to  encourage  particular  school  in¬ 
novations? 

Before  we  ask  Congress  to  do  one  thing  or  another 
with  NDEA,  the  profession  must  sift  through  its  own 
conflicting  opinions.  As  a  start,  the  Review  would  wel¬ 
come  reader  comments. 
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Not  the  Easiest  Discussion 

Few  questions  can  cause  a  more  difficult  discussion 
about  school  policy  than  the  issue  of  religion.  How 
much  and  in  what  form  should  religious  instruction 
and  religious  observances  be  part  of  a  public  school 
program? 

When  teachers  ask  specific  questions  about  what  to 
do,  many  legal  experts  refer  us  back  to  the  courts. 

Recent  interest  has  been  centered  on  hearings  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  testing  what  activities  of  a 
religious  nature  could  or  could  not  go  on  in  the 
county’s  school  system. 

In  an  opinion,  announced  last  month,  the  Circuit 
Court  judge  upheld  the  legality  of  Florida’s  statute 
requiring  daily  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
readings  from  the  Bible.  Important  to  his  finding  “that 
the  daily  Bible  reading  did  not  amount  to  religious 
instruction”  was  a  school  board  policy  of  excusing  any 
student  from  the  reading  period  upon  request. 

However,  the  judge  did  side  with  the  plaintiffs  on 
a  number  of  other  questions.  He  enjoined  the  board 
against  after-school  Bible  courses,  religious  holiday  ob¬ 
servances  depicting  the  birth  or  crucifixion  of  Christ,  ' 
and  movies  that  “depict  various  religious  happenings.” 

But  all  other  practices  at  issue  in  the  case,  including 
the  right  to  hold  baccalaureate  programs,  the  display¬ 
ing  of  religious  symbols,  and  the  daily  prayer,  were 
upheld. 

One  argument  on  which  there  was  a  refusal  to  admit 
“expert  testimony”  was  the  complaint  of  “psycho¬ 
logical  compulsion,”  under  which  parents  claimed 
children  were  placed  even  when  they  remained  in  class 
without  participating  in  the  readings  or  exercises.  This 
may  become  more  of  an  issue  in  subsequent  appeals. 

TTie  events  in  Florida  need  not  determine  New 
Jersey  practice.  We  are  subject  to  the  opinions  of  our 
own  courts  as  they  interpret  our  state  rules,  statutes, 
and  constitution.  However,  all  signs  indicate  that  the 
Dade  County  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Teachers  in  New  Jersey,  in  particular,  would  do 
well  to  study  the  issue,  understand  it,  and  be  ready 
for  the  questions  of  parents,  citizens  and  board  mem¬ 
bers  whenever  local  practices  come  up  for  debate. 

Reveating  an  L  Q.  Score 

Teachers  have  been  bitten,  so  hard  and  so  often,  by 
parents  who  want  to  know  their  child’s  I.Q.,  that  they 
are  understandably  hesitant  about  revealing  it.  We 
may  wish  the  parents  would  not  ask,  but  this  does  not 
wholly  answer  the  question  of  their  “right”  to  the  in¬ 
formation  if  they  insist. 

A  mother  may  say:  “This  is  my  child.  I  am  entitled 
to  all  the  information  you  have  about  him,  even  at  the 
risk  of  my  misusing  it.”  The  teacher  may  counter: 
“This  is  technical  information,  on  which  I  base  profes¬ 
sional  recommendations  and  judgments;  it  is  in  no 
sense  public  and  should  be  available  only  to  those  who 
can  use  it  wisely.” 

Both  parents  and  teachers  have  just  cause  for  such 
feelings.  As  the  four  authors  on  the  subject  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review  imply,  there  is  no  easy  answer,  i 
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is  a  pure,  wholesome  blending  of 
natural  food  flavors.  No  artificial  flavoring  added.  It  provides  a 
bit  of  quick  energy .  .  .  brings  you  back  refreshed  after  work  or 
play.  It  contributes  to  good  health  by  providing  a  pleasurable 
moment’s  pause  from  the  pace  of  a  busy  day. 


Union,  New  Jersey 


also 

Special  Summer  Sessien  Workshops  and  Institutes 


Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses  in  — 

Administration  and  Supervision  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Junior  High  School  Education 

Elementary  Education  Mathematics 

Early  Childhood  Education  Music  Education 

English  Science 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  Secondary  Education 

Social  Sciences 


Registration,  June  22  and  23 

Courses  in  Academic  and  Professional  Subjects 


1961  SUMMER  SESSION 


JUNE  26  —  AUGUST  8 


Ji 


% 


